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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a 
HE long illness, watched with such keenness of 
sympathy by all English-speaking men, has ended at 
last. Mr. Gladstone died at Hawarden at 5 o’clock in the 
morning of Thursday, expiring, as most strong men do, with- 
out apparent struggle, and cheered to the last by the devoted 
attention of his wife and his children. He had been 
afflicted for months with a cancerous affection of the nose, 
which did not disfigure his face, but was incurable and 
beyond reach, except through an operation, which it would 
have been too dangerous to try. He had also during the last 
two years shown signs of debility of the heart’s action, and it 
was this at last which killed him. He was eighty-eight years 
ofage. The last months of his career, we regret to record, 
had been full of pain, which must at times have amounted to 
agony, but he had had an unusually long, and, we should think, 
an unusually happy, life, full of varied interests and of great 
efforts and great successes in the work which attracted him 
most, blessed with domestic peace, and cheered by the con- 
sciousness that he was an object of admiration, not to say 
love, to the majority of those who speak English, and also 
to Liberals throughout the world. The Italians, in par- 
ticular, owed him more than even the English. The blunder 
of his life, which sprang from an erroneous moral conviction, 
estranged many of his closest friends and millions of his sup- 
porters; but he was hated only by a minute class, a section 
of the Irish landlords, who attributed to him their real mis- 
fortunes and their partly imaginary wrongs. The immense 
majority even of those who opposed him recognised that he 
was one of the greatest of men, with powers such as have been 
given to few, and a nature full‘of all noble impulses, dominated 
by an inflexible faith in Christianity and the Church. 
England is the poorer in wealth of character, as well as of 
capacity, because he has passed away. 








Mr. Balfour gave notice on Thursday that the Government 
would on Friday move either a vote for a national funeral 
for Mr. Gladstone, or that the country should put up a 
monument to his honour in Westminster Abbey. The 
Choice between the two will rest with his family, or rather, 
we suppose, with his aged widow. No man ever deserved a 
national funeral better than Mr. Gladstone, the author of all 
our fiscal greatness and much of our internal prosperity ; yet 
the proposal comes on us with something of a shock. It is so 
entirely opposed to the inner character of the man to be 
honoured, who, dignified and even haughty as he was, 
disliked ceremonial, titles, and parade. He would him- 
self, we feel sure, much rather be buried quietly in the 
church of Hawarden, where he had so often assisted in the 
service. It is always well, however, to do honour to the 
worthy dead, for one root of progress at least is capacity for 





admiration, and if the country feels a desire to give stately 
expression to its feelings of regret, the inconsistency of this 
method of doing it with the deep and humble piety of the 
object of honour may well be forgotten. 


There is absolately no news of the war this week. Admiral 
Cervera, with the Spanish squadron, is somewhere in the 
West Indies, but where, nobody knows; and Admiral Sampson 
is searching for him, but where is a secret carefully kept by 
the American Naval Department, which has prohibited the 
giving of information. In the Pacific Admiral Dewey is 
waiting at Manilla for his reinforcements, and the American 
Government is trying at San Francisco to comply with the 
demands of General Merritt, who insists that he ought to have 
at least six thousand regulars and six thousand trained 
volanteers if he is to reinforce Admiral Dewey effectually. 
The invasion of Cuba is again delayed, and, according to 
some accounts, the organisation of the army of occupation 
now collecting in Florida presents unexpected difficulties. 
There are not commissioned officers enough, and no regular 
non-commissioned officers at all, That must be an exaggera- 
tion, as there are millions of Germans in the States who have 
passed through the military mill; but the truth is that 
America has been caught unprepared for any but a strictly 
defensive war. It is probable, moreover, though only 
Americans can affirm this, that the War Department 
is in weak hands, and that the President, whose signature, 
be it remembered, is necessary to all final orders, does 
not quite know whom to trust. Precisely the same 
difficulties were encountered by the North at the outset 
of the Civil War, and were overcome; but in that war 
all armies were conveyed by land. The existence of a 
dividing sea, if only a few miles wide, changes all the con- 
ditions of the problem. 


The brighter hopes excited in Spain by the maneuvres of 
Admiral Cervera’s fleet have smoothed things for the Sagasta 
Administration. Instead of being superseded by a soldier, 
he has been allowed to remodel his Cabinet, only pledging 
it and himself to prosecute the war with energy until the 
nation cries halt. His new men, however, are not of a 
kind to give him strength in the country, though they will 
be more trusted in Parliament, where Sefior Gamazo is 
leader of a group, are more homogeneous, and may have in Sefior 
Leon de Castillo a Foreign Minister believed to be in high 
favour with the French Government. The plain truth of the 
matter is that if Sefior Sagasta does not succeed in protecting 
Cuba, or in inducing the Continental Powers to venture on 
active intervention, he will be superseded either by a military 
dictatorship or a Revolutionary Junta. The Spaniards will, in 
the event of fresh disaster, find their position unendurable, and 
will change their government, if only in a spirit of vengeance. 
They have reason for their anger too, for the neglect of naval 
preparation must, if Admiral Montojo’s complaints are truly 
reported, have been of the grossest kind. It is unfortunate 
that the penalty of neglect will fall on the wrong persons, but 
it happens so in every epidemic. 


The revolutionary outbreak in Italy seems to have missed 
fire. All the cities are reported quiet, the peasantry have gone 
back to their homes, and the Reservists are coming out 
obediently. This “restoration of order” is, however, in part only 
apparent, the Government of Rome suppressing intelligence 
with inexplicable success. It is asserted, apparently on 
evidence, that the movement had been organised by leaders 
in Paris, that it began prematurely, and that its object was 
the formation of a Federal Republic in which each State 
would have been nearly independent. The share of the 
Papacy in the matter is uncertain, for though this is the 
Papal plan, the chiefs of the Church earnestly repudiate any 
tolerance for rebellion. It is believed that the Marquis Radini 
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will propose some large reforms, and a restriction of the 
suffrage, the last reduction having made Parliament nearly 
unworkable, but there is no sign as yet of the reductions 
of State and municipal taxation, without which there will 
be no permanent tranquillity. Nor is there any rumour 
of an approach to France such as would induce the 
French Chambers to reduce the duties which huve crippled 
the industry of the Northern Italian towns. The worst signs 
of all, however, »re that everybody condemns the King for 
inertness, and inat no new person whatever, not even a 
Revolutionary, comes to the front. Genius, including 
political genius, is endemic in Italy, but there are no suc- 
cessors of the grand group who in the sixties made Italy, 
and set up the throne as the visible symbol of her unity. 


It must not be forgotten that Italy has almost ceased to be 
a living factor in the Triple Alliance, and that Germany and 
Austria would therefore welcome the adhesion of Great 
Britain with something more than cordiality. It is said that 
the Germans would not like it, fearing lest it should irritate 
Russia, and not seeing how a navy, even if supreme on the 
water, can help them to defend themselves; but we take that 
to be an opinion of journalists uttered in a hurry, and not of 
statesmen. We could paralyse France when the double 
attack was made. There is an idea also in this country that 
the German Emperor would demand “a price” for his aid 
which it might be impossible to pay. We should not our- 
selves accuse him of anything so short-sighted, but we 
wonder if it has ever struck the Foreign Office that if any 
such demand were made, we have the means of complying 
with it. Germany thirsts for a bit of the transmarine 
world proportioned to her importance. Well, why should we 
not exchange our rights in Borneo, the island Empire half as 
large again as France, which we do not use, for the German 
“Colony” in East Africa? Germany could buy out the 
Dutch claims by a guarantee against insurrections, and Borneo 
in German hands would be a possession well worth having, 
while we should be rid of a perpetual cause of quarrel in 
Africa. 


On Friday week —i.e., May 13th—Mr. Chamberlain, 
addressing the Liberal Unionist Association of Birmingham, 
made a speech on our foreign policy which, it is no 
exaggeration to say, has echoed round the world. As we 
have shown elsewhere, abstracts, summaries, and com- 
mentaries on the speech give it a far more alarmist character 
than it assumes when read in full. Though it strikes a note 
of grave warning, the speech would not, if it had fallen 
from another man, have called for half the comment. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s words, however, always excite. Mr. Chamber- 
lain began by noting the assaults made on our com- 
mercial supremacy by foreign nations—he. ought to have 
added that those assaults seem only to make us richer and 
our assailants poorer—and then went on to point out that 
ever since the Crimean War, England had maintained a 
policy of isolation. As long as the Great Powers were 
“separately engaged,” and working for their own hands, 
this policy of isolation answered well enough; but now a 
new situation has arisen. All the Powers have now made 
alliances, and as long as we keep outside these alliances, and 
as long as we are envied by all, and suspected by all, we are 
liable at any moment to be confronted by a combination of 
overwhelming force. In fact, as Mr. Chamberlain might have 
said, we have found that the maxim, wherever competition is 
possible, so also is combination, holds in politics as well as 
in business. 


What is the first duty of a Government, asked Mr. Cham- 
berlain, when faced by such possibilities? To draw all parts 
of the Empire closer together. The next duty is to establish 
and maintain bonds of permanent amity with our kinsmen 
across the Atlantic. Terrible as war must be, even war would 
be cheaply purchased “if for a great and noble cause the 
Stars and Stripes and the Union Jack should wave together 
over an Anglo-Saxon Alliance.” Mr. Chamberlain went on to 
defend the foreign policy of the Government by pointing out 
the actual dangers of isolation. Had we interfered more 
actively either in Armenia or Crete a combination against us 
must “infallibly ” have taken place. In China we are at the 
beginning of great events, and have only had a preliminary 
skirmish, but in this we have dors very well. As to Russian 








diplomacy, Mr. Chamberlain would only say—and he had far 
better have left it unsaid—“ Who sups with the Devil must 
have a long spoon.” The only alternative to the policy we 
have adopted was war with Russia. But history shows that 
though Russia may not be able to injure us we cannot 
injure her without military allies. That is a fact which 
deserves the consideration of the country. 


It would be impossible, ended Mr. Chamberlain, to over. 
rate the gravity of the issue. It was not a question of 
a port or a province, but of the fate of the whole Chinese 
Empire. No more vital question had ever been presented 
to a Government. Finally, if we were to persist in our 
isolation the fate of China would be hereafter decided 
without reference to our wishes, and in defiance of our 
interests. If, then, we were determined to maintain the 
open door, “we must not reject the idea of an alliance with 
those Powers whose interests most nearly approximate to our 
own.” It is clear from these words that what Mr. Chamber- 
lain means to say is this. It is vital to stop Russia’s march 
towards supremacy in China. We cannot stop her without 
military allies. Therefore, we must obtain military allies, 
We do not, for reasons given elsewhere, in the least agree with 
this statement of the case, but it is obvious that Mr. Chamber. 
lain’s speech was directed against Russia, and not against 
France as has been so widely believed. Who are our possible 
allies? Germany and Japan and Italy, we presume. The 
Anglo-Saxon Alliance is, we take it, only a side suggestion, 
—an acknowledgment of the now undoubted fact that in the 
last resort we would never allow America to be crushed 
by Europe, and America would never allow England to be 
destroyed by a Continental combination. This is what both 
nations mean, and that being so, any plan for a formal 
alliance is a minor matter. Each branch of the Anglo- 
Saxon race feels, in fact, that if it ever gets its back to the 
wall it will only have to blow a blast on the magic horn and 
in an instant it will have at its side an invincible ally. : 


The impression made by Mr. Chamberlain’s speech on the 
Continent is evidently deep, but the journalists are, we sus- 
pect, puzzled by a difference between their own feelings and 
those they are advised to express. In Spain there is savage 
anger, because Mr. Chamberlain favours America. In France 
there is an acknowledged fear of an Anglo-Saxon Alliance, 
which would “control trade,” and present too large a mari- 
time power to the view of Europe. There is, too, a dis- 
position to weep over the “defection ” of the United States 
from the old friendship with France. In Germany the first 
emotion was to snub England for wanting other Powers to 
do her work, but this has been moderated by official pressure, 
though it is remarked, as usual, that Britain ought to “ take 
up the burden” of the conscription. In Russia there is 
simple annoyance, and a professed disbelief that America will 
ever help Great Britain in China. The total result of the 
speech however, as we understand, is rather a sharp impact on 
previous official conclusions than the genesis of any new ones. 


During the past week the time of the House of Commons 
has been mainly devoted to the Committee of the Irish Local 
Government Bill. Asa rule the debates have been dull and 
technical, but Tuesday’s proceedings were relieved by a touch 
of humour. Mr. McKenna moved what was justly described 
by Mr. Gerald Balfour as an absurd amendment intended to 
prevent the landlords getting the relief in the matter of 
rating provided for them in the Bill. Mr. Healy thereupon 
appealed to the Government not to lend themselves to waste 
of time by keeping up discussion on this amendment. “The 
subject has been debated at every stage of the Bill, it was de- 
bated on the previous day, and now it was the same old game.” 
The spectacle of the old obstructionist intervening to prevent 
the waste of time, and to prevent a Government measure 
being delayed by loquacity, naturally caused no little amuse- 
ment in the Honse. Ultimately the amendment was rejected 
by a majority of 173 (251 to 78). The antagonism between 
the Irish Members and the Radicals has certainly deepened 
during the discussions on the Bill. The Members of the 
Front Opposition Bench, it is to be noted, either stay away 
or keep silent, doubtless for fear of causing further friction 
and ill-will. If they took part in the debates they could not 
fail to offend either the Radicals or the Irish. 
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In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Kimberley raised 
nominally the question of Wei-hai-wei, and really that of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, in a manner which was dignified 
and in the main reasonable, though we wish he had pressed 
home strongly the essential point,—is it worth while to fight 
Russia about China, even assuming that Russia is capable 
of doing all that the most fantastic Jingo thinks her capable 
of doing? Instead, Lord Kimberley “niggled” over the 
question whether Wei-hai-wei was really any good from a 
military and naval point of view, and tried to get a rather 
cheap score by pointing out that Lord Salisbury had said 
China was upright, while Mr. Chamberlain had inferred she 
was prostrate. Mr. Chamberlain, said Lord Kimberley, had 
spoken about alliances, but alliances must be made against 
somebody,—in this case Russia. But was this the proper 
moment to form an alliance, or was it possible that we had 
already got to the alliance stage with any great European 
nation ? “I will not believe until I hear it that the Govern- 
ment intend to enter into an alliance of mutual defence 
for the purpose of maintaining our position in China, 
knowing, as we do, that such an alliance could not be con- 
ducted on the principle of limited liability, but that mutual 
defence would mean mutual defence in every part of the 
world.” 


Lord Salisbury’s reply, though far less alarmist than Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech, was far from satisfactory, for it 
certainly gives support to the very disagreeable notion that 
the Government is drifting into a policy of maintaining the 
integrity and independence of another rotten and derelict 
Empire. Just as we used to be told, and in a sense truly no 
doubt, that Turkey still had a great deal of fight in her, so 
now Lord Salisbury tells us that China, after all, has immense 
latent capacities for resistance. “If you take a wider view, and 
jook into the future, and ask what are the powers of which, 
for future contingencies, China might dispose, I think you 
will conclude that, on 2 wide view of that kind, you never can 
pronounce that four hundred millions of men who, whatever 
else they are, are the bravest of the brave, and fear death 
less than any race we know of, could ever be absolutely 
prostrate. I do not believe for a moment in the prostra- 
tion of China in the wider sense.” We donbt, but, even 
accepting this, why is it necessary to be so very anxious 
about Russia’s advance? Are we sure that we do not im- 
mensely weaken China’s real powers of resistance by cod- 
dling her Government and giving “ a knee” to the “ embar- 
rassed phantom” at Pekin. If we do not prop up the Palace, 
China may very likely go through a great internal crisis, but 
the forces thus generated will be infinitely more formidable 
to Russia’s advance than the wretched Boards of Mandarins 
who now rule from the Forbidden City. Lord Salisbury’s 
defence of the taking of Wei-hai-wei was by far the best part 
of the speech, and, indeed, almost convincing. Wei-hai-wei 
will clearly be what farmers call “a useful place” for the 
Navy, and the possession of such a station near what is going 
to be a great centre of political activity may prove of the 
utmost importance. 


The American comments on the Anglo-Saron Alliance 
portions of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech are extremely signi- 
ficant. Taken as a whole, the American Press has responded 
in the best possible tone to the notion of a close under- 
standing between the two branches of our race. The 
Herald, which usually has French sympathies, gives strong 
expression to the present state of American opinion in 
regard to England and the Continent. Its utterance is 
thus summarised by the correspondent of the Times:— 
“France is bitter against us and sought to unite Europe 
against us. Then, suddenly, Mr. Chamberlain warned the 
world that English goodwill to America might take shape in 
an alliance. Forthwith the Débats and other journals dis- 
covered that something might be said for the United States, 
and, at any rate, American dollars, always convenient to 
Paris, seemed likely to remain in American pockets.” As we 
have said elsewhere, no one, either here or in America, wishes 
to rush offhand into a formal alliance. It is quite enough to 
have realised that in the last resort the two peoples mean to 
stand or fall together. 


The Irish Extremists are naturally very angry at the]. 


prospect of an alliance between Great Britain and America. 
Mr. Davitt, in particular, is so excited that in the Times of 








Wednesday he breaks into hysterical statistics, alleging that 
of the seventy million people in the Union only thirteen 
million are of British descent, sixteen of Irish parentage, 
fourteen Teutons, Slavs and Jews seven, French five, Italians 
two, other Continental races three, and coloured persons 
seven. The simple answer to his figures is that the Roman 
Catholic clergy, who are not apt to underrate their influence, 
do not even claim eight millions as belonging to their Church. 
Does Mr. Davitt think that two-thirds of all Irishmen in 
America have changed their faith, or does he claim Irish 
Protestants asnon-British? Mr. Redmond takes another line, 
and in a letter to the secretary of an Anglo-American dinner, 
directly accuses Englishmen of hypocrisy in professing 
friendship, they being permanently jealous of the Republic, 
and bitter against her. We should have said that the British 
vice was a rather brutal frankness, and that finesse was an 
attribute of Irishmen; but one never knows oneself. It will 
be worth while for English advocates of Home-rule to 
remember that letter as one of many proofs that it is a 
permanent object of Irish Home-rulers to sow distrust 
between Great Britain and America, and that they would, if 
their separate Parliament were obtained, do their utmost to 
hamper and obstruct our foreign policy. 


The Times of Thursday gives a most interesting account of 
a letter written to the Gaulois by Admiral Dupont on the 
French and English Navies. Is the French Navy, he asks, 
ready for an eventual struggle with the English Navy? 
“As regards the number of ships now available, as regards 
facility of concentration of forces, the judicious choice and 
the preparedness of naval bases, our inferiority,” says Admiral 
Dupont, “is notorious.” Since the application of the Naval 
Defence Act the English have doubled their resources. 
They have been able to launch within a single year as many 
as five battleships of from 12,000 to 15,000 tons, eight large 
cruisers, and twenty-two smaller vessels. ‘‘ England can now 
put into line thirty-four battleships of from 9,000 to 15,000 
tons, fifty-two large cruisers, and a very large number of 
smaller vessels, among which should be noted a numerous 
flotilla of very rapid torpedo-boat destroyers. Besides these 
vessels, twenty older battleships, for the most part remodelled, 
may be reckoned as a solid reserve to this already formidable 
force.” What has France, asks the Admiral, to set against 
this array? ‘Sixteen new battleships, eight good coast 
defence vessels, about ten old battleships of mediocre 
value, and twenty-three modern cruisers.’ That means, 
he holds, that the strength of the French Navy is 
only between a third and a half of that of England. 
Curiously enough, the Admiral thinks our reserve supply of 
men is more—not, as we think, less—efficient than the 
French. 


On Wednesday Mr. Chamberlain presided at the annual 
dinner of the Civil Service, and delivered a very strong but 
thoroughly well justified panegyric on our permanent 
officials. In a very interesting autobiographical passage 
Mr. Chamberlain described how, when he first took office, 
he entertained a good deal of prejudice against our public 
officials and their ways. ‘I had heard a good deal of the cir- 
cumlocution office, of red tape, and official obstruction, and I 
fully admit I expected to find a good deal of it where I was 
going.” On the contrary, he found a body of trained experts, 
as businesslike as any men he had ever met, perfect encyclo- 
pedias of miscellaneous knowledge with vast stores of experi- 
ence, all of which they gladly and cordially placed at the 
service of their temporary chief. ‘I found every application 
from the public, however absurd, every complaint, however 
ill-founded, and every suggestion, however wild and insane, 
was treated with respect, was carefully examined, and was 
decided upon with a single eye to the public service and with 
an evident desire to do justice to every individual.” Then he 
realised the truth of the comment once made to him by a dis- 
tinguished foreigner: “The difference between your position 
and ours is that your Civil servants or officials are the servants 
of the public, but with us the public is the slave of the 
officials.” That is abundantly true. It would be hard to 
exaggerate the benefits which the country owes to the Civil 
Service and to the excellent traditions by which it is governed- 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. GLADSTONE. 


HE greatest Englishman of this generation has passed 
away. The present writer has never been one of 

Mr. Gladstone’s personal following, recognising in his 
genius a Celtic strain which created distrust, and when 
this Celtic strain induced the great Liberal leader to com- 
mit the blunder of his life, he opposed him strongly; but 
in the long watch of thirty years he has never doubted 
that the statesman who died on Thursday was a great man, 
head and shoulders above his fellows, one of the figures 
which stand out in history. This quality of greatness was 
recognised very early. Mr. Gladstone was not thirty 
when the Tories looked to him as their future hope, when 
Macaulay exerted his full strength to destroy the influence 
of his first book, and when experienced Members believed 
that as an orator he might rival the greatest who had ever 
swayed the House of Commons. This sense of his great- 
ness deepened as time went on, until at last, as death one 
by one removed his superiors in official rank, the whole 
country accepted the fact that there was no such figure, 
that for good or evil he had mastered the Libera) mind of 
England, that no colleague was of the slightest importance 
to him—throughout he shed colleagues as a tree sheds 
leaves—and that he must be supported or resisted as the 
Government or the Opposition incarnate. How this extra- 
ordinary position was attained it is a little difficult to 
describe, but we ourselves believe that he owed it 
to a combination of gifts very rare in the cultivated 
class. He was not the greatest orator of his time, 
never, for instance, quite reaching the height to 
which Mr. Bright, when the fire as of a Hebrew prophet 
glowed in his veins, repeatedly attained; but his oratory had 
in it qualities of illumination and persuasiveness which, as 
an instrument for convincing popylar assemblies, made 
it absolutely matchless. We remember once in 1863 that 
he wanted to levy the Income-tax upon all rich charities, 
but the annoyance created among their managers and 
subscribers, who included practically the whole House of 
Commons, was so intense and so loudly expressed that 
the Whips insisted on the abandonment of the project. 
Mr. Gladstone gave way, but insisted upon delivering a 
speech he had prepared in vaplonalina of his measure. 
He spoke for an hour in a House nearly every man of 
which was personally aggrieved by his proposal, and 
when he sat down the chiefs of the Opposition publicly 
acknowledged that had he persisted he must have carried 
his vote. The speech, in fact, as any one who reads it 
can see, could not be answered except by the dull but 
immovable “No” of the privileged Corporations he 
assailed. He could speak for four hours on Budget 
nights without evoking from either side a symptom of 
weariness ; he could praise in a voice which almost re- 
duced the subject of his eulogy to tears; and when he 
was moved to reproof, even men like Mr. Disraeli, with 
all his Hebrew wealth of scorn fora rival, shrank before 
the “Lord of the golden mouth and smiting eyes.” 
With an assembly outside the House he was irresistible, 
carrying critical Scotch audiences off their feet with 
excitement, and hushing the duller English into rapt 
attention, broken only by bursts of applause so long 
continued as to give his throat a needed physical 
relief. His second quality was practicalness. He was a 
Lowland Scot on one side, though a Highlander on the 
other, and probably the greatest financier that ever lived, 
with a further reach in the arithmetical grasp of his mind 
than even Sir Robert Peel. His knowledge upon this 
subject seemed boundless, and astounded even the pundits 
of Somerset House. The writer remembers saying to him 
one day that the ancient habit of the great of amassing 
silver had almost died away, and was instantly drowned 
in a flood of evidence that it had materially increased. It 
really seemed as if Mr. Gladstone knew the contents of 
the armoires of every great house in England ever since 
the Revolution. He knew every detail of the compli- 
cated Irish Land Acts so well that a man who knew 
them fairly said that no one in the House under- 
stood them thoroughly except Mr. Gladstone and 
Tim Healy. The third quality was his courage. It 
may be questioned if he knew what fear was. Attack, 
whether from opponent or from mob, had no effect on him 








except to call into his eyes a menacing glint which daunted 
very bold ruffians—the writer was within a yard of him 
once in a crowd which seemed to want his life—and very 
proud men, and the fearlessness extended to international 
affairs. He cared nothing, we have been told by men who 
knew, for the opposition of single Powers. He was, in 
truth, a haughtily fearless man, ready to face France, or 
Mr. Disraeli, or a mob, or, we must add, recalcitrant 
colleagues, with a boldness which had for its root-cause 
something of disdain. Disdain, indeed, was in the very 
fibre of his intellect, disdain for all that was low, or 
crafty, or timid, disdain also for all who could not see 
the arguments he himself considered so irresistible. 


It was, however, the fourth quality, his reverence for 
the moral side of every question, which gave Mr. Glad- 
stone his final hold upon the affections of his countrymen, 
and made him, a Churchman to the bone, the idol of 
Nonconformists. He was, in fact, that character once so 
rare, now so common, a High Church Puritan, and the 
British people, always Puritan at heart, believed in him 
in consequence. He held with a strength of conviction 
which admitted of no change that the moral law was the 
supreme guide, and though he never paraded piety, 
he never hesitated to express and act on his convictions, 
Once they nearly cost him his hold upon the people, and 
once they did cost him it. His Government had decided, 
unwisely as it turned out, to restore the freedom of the 
Transvaal, he himself in particular believing that it had 
not been voluntarily surrendered, and he consequently 
held as a corollary that to avenge the defeat of Majuba 
Hill would be to shed innocent blood. He was wrong, 
for the right of self-defence against violence appertains to 
States as well as individuals; but his conviction was 
absolute, he simply would not go on, and he risked, 
knowingly risked, in the cause of what he believed to be 
right, the infinity of evils which have arisen from the 
Dutch impression that in battle they are Englishmen’s 
superiors. On the second occasion, his sense of moral 
obligation pulverised his party. He had satisfied himself — 
that the Act of Union with Ireland had been obtained by 
fraud, and he was restless in his conscience until he could 
restore the partial independence which, as he thought, had 
been “abstracted” from the people of Ireland. That was, 
we verily believe, the root of his Home-rule proposal. 
The facts that the bribed Parliament represented nothing 
but a caste, that the “subordinate position” of Ire- 
land was therefore only the result of hard fighting 
continued through centuries, and that the Irish in sending 
representatives to London, and in accepting grants not 
derived from their own taxes, morally condoned the Act 
of Union, signified nothing in his eyes; and in the teeth 
of his ablest followers he insisted on following the path 
that he thought “right.” He was wrong, of course, for 
his principle would dissolve every Empire in the world 
and make progress in civilisation impossible; but we should 
doubt if he ever repented, or even quite understood why 
an argument to himself so clear seemed even to 
devoted colleagues so false. This difficulty was in- 
creased by a fact, little noticed, but traceable, as. 
we think, through all Mr. Gladstone’s history,—that 
on all but moral questions his mind had a tendency 
to minimise things. He thought a menace from any 
single European Power rather a small matter ; he thought, 
and once said publicly, that a fleet could destroy the 
Sultan’s power; and while he held the Irish wrong to be 
gigantic, he underrated the importance of Ireland to the 
Kingdom. “ Nonsense,” he once exclaimed to an inter- 
locutor, who argued that Ireland would impede British 
policy in foreign affairs, ‘does the boat towed astern 
impede a steamer?” It was alleged, of course, that his 
Home-rule policy was dictated by a wish for votes; but 
the suggestion was untrue, for in his first Bill, the Bill 
of his heart, the Bill which he exultingly delared always 
“held the field,’ he turned the Irish Members out of 
Parliament, and deprived the Liberals at once of their 
Parliamentary majority. He yielded to pressure after- 
wards upon this point; but it was his first Bill, not his 
second, which was, so to speak, instinctive. His proposal 
was the mistake of his life, and would have terribly 
injured both Ireland and Great Britain; but it was 
wholly in accordance with a character which, noble 
beyond that of most rivals, had in it many of the elements 
which, when the intelligence is less bright and the temper 
less Christian, go to make up the fanatic. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND RUSSIA. 


HE exciting state of the political atmosphere which 
T we are now breathing, coupled also with that power 
of causing excitement which belongs to all great orators, 
has given the world at large a strangely mistaken view of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s now famous speech. We do not deny 
that the speech was exceedingly grave, and worthy of 
the fullest and most anxious consideration; but the 
newspapers, both here and abroad, seem to have mis- 
conceived its special character in a manner quite extra- 
ordinary. Some critics have declared that it was 
directed chiefly against France, and was a notice to M. 
Hanotaux that he must yield in Wesi Africa. Others 
have regarded it as primarily intended to show the world 
at large that the Anglo-Saxons on both sides of the 
Atlantic mean to have their own way, in spite of all 
“foreign” interference ; while a third set of commentators 
have asserted that the speech was a notice to the 
Germans that we are prepared to ally ourselves with 
them. In spite, however, of the very injudicious allusion 
to the Devil and the long spoon, and the hostility obviously 
shown to Russia, hardly any one seems to have realised 
that the “ operative” part of the speech was solely con- 
cerned with Russia, and that its whole raison d’étre was 
hostility to, and distrust of, Russia. Throughout Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech Russia, and no one else, is the 
enemy. 

The main thought and argument of the speech are 
perfectly clear and intelligible. Mr. Chamberlain lays 
extreme stress upon the vast importance of the Chinese 
question. It is now, he tells us, not a matter of ports 
or provinces, but of the whole Chinese Empire. It is, 
in his view, of absolutely vital importance to prevent 
China, as a whole, falling under the dominion of Russia. 
In other words, Mr. Chamberlain clearly attaches to the 
maintenance of the integrity of the Chinese Empire the 
sort of importance which forty years ago our statesmen 
attached to the maintenance of the integrity of the Turkish 
Empire. That the continuance of that Empire was to be 
secured at all hazards was regarded by the politicians 
of a past generation as a matter settled beyond doubt 
and argument. But, urges Mr. Chamberlain, it is im- 
possible for us to preserve the integrity of the Chinese 
Empire single-handed. If the possibilities of a single- 
handed war in favour of China are faced fairly and squarely, 
it must be admitted that we should be unable to ac- 
complish our ends. Russia would not be able to conquer 
us, but we, not being a military Power, would be unable to 
prevent her dominating China, Still, the necessity for 
maintaining the independence of China remains as vital 
asever. It follows, therefore, that we must give up the 
isolation which we have maintained for the last forty-five 
years, and seek allies in the work of stopping Russia. Just 
as to stop her in Turkey we needed and obtained military 
allies, France and Sardinia, so now to stop her in China we 
need military help. Of course we shall lose a great deal by 
giving up our isolation and our independence, and by adopt- 
ing the policy of alliances, but if we are to stop Russia 
there is no choice. And Russia must be stopped, for the 
door in China must be kept open. Therefore, we must 
change the basis of our foreign policy and adopt 
the policy of alliances. To strengthen his contention, 
Mr. Chamberlain brought another argument, and one 
which we admit is of very considerable force. As long as 
we are isolated and unallied there is always the danger 
of a combination being got up against us. In a word, 
every one in the school is inclined to hate the boy who is 
on nobody’s side, but walks about with his hands in his 
pockets and lets it be known that his cousin Jonathan is 
the only fellow he cares to speak to. —‘ Never mind 
about that top you say I bagged from you, or that black 
eye you got from Jones, let’s all agree to go for that fat 
beast Bull.’—Unquestionably the only way to meet the 
risk of a combination is to make an alliance with one or 
other of the great factions. The validity of this reason 
for forming alliances entirely depends, however, upon 
the chances of a combination being arranged. But 
whether this is likely can only be known to Cabinet 
Ministers of the first rank, and it is therefore of little avail 
for outsiders to discuss the point. Such is the position 
which Mr. Chamberlain lays before the country. It is 
an invitation to the nation to enter upon a policy 
of alliances with some of the great Continental Powers. 





We leave outside for the moment the question of the 
Anglo-Saxon Alliance, partly because we have treated it at 
length elsewhere, but still more because it is really an 
entirely separate matter. The Anglo-Saxon Alliance is 
founded not on political convenience, but on identity of 
sentiment and identity of the higher political interests. 
It would not, besides, help us, except indirectly, in a 
struggle with Russia, for America, like ourselves, is a non- 
military Power, and could only give what we can ourselves 
supply, ships and money. For present purposes, then, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s argument is for an alliance with a 
Continental Power, or group of Powers,—and that group 
could hardly be any other than Germany, Austria, and 
possibly Norway and Sweden, since that last-named 
Power is extremely afraid of becoming a second Finland. 


We have stated Mr. Chamberlain’s contention as fully 
and as fairly as we know how, but we cannot say we approve 
of or agree with it. We do not object per se to the proposed 
alliance with Germany or the Triple Alliance, and think 
that it is very possible that such an alliance might, if it 
were of a purely defensive kind, help to secure the peace 
of the world. What we object to is the notion that Russia 
is the enemy. We cannot disguise our disgust at the 
prospect of drifting back into the position of treating 
Russia as our deadly enemy merely in order to maintain the 
integrity and independence of a derelict Empire. We 
have tried that sort of policy before, and we cannot say that 
it has been a success. We have failed to keep the Turkish 
Empire together, and all that remains to us from the 
attempt is the jealousy and antagonism of Russia. It is 
true that Abd-ul-Hamid still lives on, but compare the 
Turkish Empire now with what it was when we spent 
a hundred millions and sacrificed a hundred thousand 
lives to keep it inviolate. Is it not very possible that 
if in thirty years’ time we find that the Chinese 
Empire has gone, or half gone, we shall not be 
one penny the worse? Our objections to entering 
upon a policy of maintaining the independence and 
integrity of the Chinese Empire are not objections of 
sentiment or of rigid principle, but of convenience. In 
the first place, that policy is, in fact, a dog-in-the-manger 
policy. We do not mean to take China, or any part of it, 
ourselves; but we will not let any one else have it. Now 
that is a policy which, in our opinion, can never pay. It 
is certain to make us enemies among the Powers who are 
hungry, or who think they are hungry. Next, we very much 
doubt whether it will pay us politically or commercially. 
We are by no means sure that Russia could so easily 
dominate China as is always assumed. No doubt 
Russia, if left alone, could, and would, get control at 
Pekin. But who will guarantee that directly that con- 
trol began to be exercised the Southern, Middle, and 
Eastern provinces of the Empire would not revolt, and 
that Thibet would not throw off its allegiance? If 
they did, Russia would not find it an easy task 
to put down the rebellions, for an Asiatic Empire 
on the crumble (as we found in India from 1770 
to 1820) is not an easy place to rule. But let 
us take the worst, and admit that Russia could, and 
would, take all China. Are we so certain that our trade 
would be so greatly injured? We doa pretty good trade 
as it is with the Black Sea and the Baltic. Ought we to 
assume that Russia would be able, or would try, to close 
the door of China? If Russia took China she would 
want to develop it. But is it conceivable that she could 
develop it without our aid? Most certainly she could 
not. She would want rails, and machines, and engines, 
and cloth goods, and a hundred other things, and half of 
them would be bought here or carried in English ships. 
Depend upon it, a Russian Provincial Governor, be he 
never so benighted a Protectionist, is a less obstacle to 
commerce than a gang of lazy, corrupt, and hopelessly 
ignorant Mandarins. The trade bogey is, to our mind, an 
entire delusion. Of course, the question remains over,— 
Would not Russia, the mistress of China and her four 
hundred millions—supposing complete conquest to take 
place—be a State of such terrific power that all the 
world must bow before her? We do not believe it. 
Vast territorial acquisitions do not increase the force 
of a State,—witness the failure of the Persians to 
conquer Greece, while Alexander, who possessed no 
territory to speak of, overran the world. ‘The power of 
a State rests in the courage, energy, and morale of its 
inhabitants. Russia, we do not deny, possesses all these 
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qualities, and in a high degree, but if they do not make 
her a danger now they will not make her a danger when 
most of the energy is being used up in keeping down 
four hundred million men in pig-tails,—all incapable of 
being cowed by military executions and all capable of 
forming secret combinations to which Nihilism is the 
merest child’s play. Even if Russia has China— 
Thibet we can easily take if China really falls into 
Russia’s lap—she has no more power of injuring us than 
she has now. If she wants to invade India she can do 
so quite as well to-day as when she rules from 
Pekin. But China touches no other British posses- 
sion. Russia will not attack us in Canada, or 
Australia, or Africa, or in Great Britain the more 
easily because her flag flies over the Forbidden 
City. As it seems to us, then, it would be madness to 
make a fixed enemy of Russia for fear she may some day 
take China. If she does, and does not also command the 
sea, we may feel quite certain that we shall be able to give 
a very good account of ourselves. But even if we dreaded 
Russia as much as the most frenzied Russophobe, we 
should not want to rush at Russia just now. A new 
Crimea at Port Arthur would cost £100,000,000 and 
lead to nothing, or, say, to as much as did the last 
Russian War. It would be far better to spend that 
£100,000,000 on building and manning fifty extra battle- 
ships and fifty fast cruisers. If the money went that way, 
instead of treating Port Arthur as we did Sebastopol, we 
should indeed have the whip hand of Russia. If our 
Jingoes want empire and the power to take a high 
line with foreign Powers, let them build ships, not make 
useless land wars, for they will find that plan is far 
more successful. Let us hope that this view of the case 
will finally recommend itself to the Government. When 
they have time to recover from the shock given them by 
the diplomatic methods of Russia, they will see that 
nothing has really been lost except possibly a little 
of Russia’s honour—though on that point there has 
been a good deal of exaggeration—that there is no need 
to excite ourselves about China, and that if we build ships 
and keep our powder dry we shall still be able to exem- 
plify Bacon’s dictum that the command of the sea “is an 
abridgment of empire.” The command of the sea and 
the friendship of the other half of our race: let these be 
our watchwords, for thus strengthened we need fear no foe. 
To begin the new century with another hunting of the 
Snark, in the shape of defending the integrity and in- 
dependence of a rotten and indefensible Empire, would be 
the height of folly. The notion is a veritable political 
nightmare, and one from which we feel sure the Govern- 
ment and the country will ultimately shrink in horror and 
disgust. 





THE ANGLO-SAXON ALLIANCE. 


E have expressed in another column our dissent 

from Mr. Chamberlain’s speech as far as it regards 
Russia. With the portion which deals with the United 
States and the possibility of an Anglo-Saxon Alliance we 
are, as our readers will know without being told, in 
the heartiest possible agreement. There is nothing 
we desire more strongly than a true understanding 
between the two branches of the Anglo-Saxon race. We 
desire it not merely because it will make us and the 
Americans, whom we regard as part of ourselves, so 
strong as to be almost invulnerable, but because we 
believe it will be fraught with good consequences for 
the whole human race. It will be a guarantee that civil 
and religious liberty shall be firmly established in the 
world. With the vitality of the Anglo-Saxon race is, in 
our opinion, bound up the triumph of what we hold to be 
the highest ideals in religion, in politics, in law, and in 
the whole social organisation. Naturally, then, we hold 
it to be for the good of mankind that the wellbeing and 
permanency of the two great Anglo-Saxon communities 
should be put beyond all question. If they were to go 
under, or even to be forced to devote all their best 
energies to a bare struggle for existence, a great deal of 
what is noblest and most worth keeping in human society 
would be destroyed. We know what are the results 
of Latin civilisation, for we can watch them in France. 
There democracy may exist, but it is without freedom, 
magnanimity, or dignity. We see in Germany what is 
the form of political society which is developed by the 








pure Teuton,—a War-Lord and a nation of “privates,” 
whose first duty is to salute with military precision their 
King and master. Does the Slav promise more, or ag 
much, for mankind ?—an Emperor crushed by the weight 
of his awful crown and surrounded by a superstitious 
people, who either worship him as half a god or try to 
destroy him as the chief of the powers of evil. Can it be 
said that in the Russian mixture of Latin bureaucracy 
and Oriental despotism there is hope for mankind? No 
doubt it will be said by foreign readers of these words that 
we are displaying the usual Anglo-Saxon vice of Phari- 
saism and arrogance,—praising our noble selves and 
thanking heaven that we are not as other men. Well, if 
that is their opinion, we cannot help it. We are fully 
alive to a great deal that is vile and foolish and gross and 
of evil report in English and American life, and we know 
well that in certain respects the Latin, the German, and 
the Slav are superior to the Anglo-Saxon. At the same 
time, we believe that the ultimate hope of maintaining the 
cause of civilisation, of humanity, and of a well-ordered 
social polity lies in the Anglo-Saxon alone. Therefore 
we welcome anything that makes for the strengthening 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, not as a security merely for the 
English or the Americans, but as a security that the best 
tendencies in social and political life shall be given full 
play. 

But though we rejoice in the better understanding 
which has come about between the sea-divided speakers 
of the English tongue, we are not anxious that any 
immediate attempt should be made to create a formal 
alliance. It is quite enough at present for the two peoples 
to feel that they do not stand to each other in the relation 
of foreigners. Men here have felt that for some years, 
and on the other side of the water they are beginning to 
feel it, as is shown, for example, in the very remarkable 
letter from an American which we publish in another 
column. The statesmen in both countries must have, of 
course, a perfectly free hand to arrange for joint action 
in regard to the Far East, the Philippines, or China, or 
to make any compacts for mutual help and convenience; 
but the question of a general alliance can quite well be left 
over for the present. And for thisreason. The alliance is, 
in reality, already made, and though very possibly we 
shall have tiffs and grumblings and newspaper chidings 
in the future, as in the past, nothing can now undo it. 
We have said that the alliance is made, but perhaps we 
ought to have said realised, for we believe that it was 
made long ago. The moment there was a serious inclina- 
tion, as there was this spring, towards a Continental 
coalition to coerce America, that moment the two branches 
of the English race knew that they were in alliance. The 
instant there was a probability of Europe combining to 
attack the States, people who imagined they were on the 
side of Spain discovered that they were really and essen- 
tially on the side of America. It was pleasant enough to 
criticise America, and say that she was doing the right 
thing in the wrong way, or hitting somebody smaller than 
herself, but directly there was a chance of America being 
in real peril the critical attitude went by the board. It 
happened that the present writer at the very beginning of 
hostilities was engaged in discussing the war with a body 
of critieal Englishmen. For the time they appeared quite 
anti-American,—deprecated the war, said that America 
was being led into a very false step by intriguers and 
self-seeking politicians, and praised the dignity and self- 
restraint of Spain. They seemed, in fact, quite on the 
side of Spain. The moment, however, the question was 
put, “ What would you do supposing America were coerced 
by France, Russia, and Germany?” there came the un- 
hesitating and unanimous reply, “ Why stand by her, of 
course; you don’t think we should let a lot of foreigners, 
&e., &c., &e.”” As we have said, the danger of an anti- 
American coalition—and it was a very real danger— 
made both England and America realise that in the last 
resort they are one, and that neither Power is going 
to stand by and see the other oppressed. Of course, 
we are not going to help the Americans in every petty 
war, nor they us. In the future, as in the past, each 
State will have its own foreign policy. What, however, 
has happened, and cannot be altered, is the understanding 
between the two branches of the race that in the last 
resort they stand or fall together. If, then, we get into 
a situation of real peril, we may have the utmost confi- 
dence that the United States will come to our assistance. 
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{Ve want no compact to that effect, and we do not care 
if half the statesmen in the Union declare that our 
proposition is extremely doubtful, and hold that though a 
certain section might like to help us, the majority would 
be too prudent to interfere. For such opinions we care 
little. It is indeed possible that more than half the 
people in the United States would at the present 
moment tell us plainly that the nation must not be 
counted upon to help England against a Continental 
combination, and that it would entirely depend upon cir- 
cumstances,—and so on and so on. It would, we believe, 
depend on nothing of the kind. When it came to the 
point, the Americans would not, and could not, allow us 
to go under without a desperate effort tohelpus. Imagine 
the feeling in America if people believed that there was 
a real chance of successful invasion, and of Frenchmen 
“ improving ” Westminster Abbey into a civic museum, or 
of Germans removing Shakespeare’s bones from Stratford- 
on-Avon to Berlin, as “a more suitable resting place for 
a poet who has had the good fortune to win the favourable 
opinion of owr Emperor.” The thing is impossible. If 
Americans will volunteer by the hundred thousand to help 
the Cubans, what would they do to help men of their own 
tongue and blood living in cities and counties with names 
as familiar as Boston and York, Hampshire and Berk- 
shire ? 

As we have said, we welcome with delight the realisation 
of the essential unity of the race which is coming upon both 
nations. The thing existed, as we hold, before ; but since it 
was unrealised, half its value was gone. But though we 
regard this awakening with pleasure, we must point out 
that there are certain dangers inseparable from it, as from 
everything else that is human. The virtual alliance of 
the Anglo-Saxon race confers great powers and great 
strength, but it is also fraught with great responsibilities. 
If either the American or the British people think that 
they can obtain for ovr race anything like universal 
empire by means of the Alliance, they will make a fatal 
mistake. The Anglo-Saxon may lead the world, may be 
the trustee for all that is best in it, but if he tries to domi- 
nate the globe in any selfish or exclusive spirit he is 
doomed to destruction. Only by acting unselfishly and un- 
exclusively can the Anglo-Saxons keep their great position. 
Against universal empire Providence has set its mandate. 
Why has England been allowed to keep the lead in the 
world of commerce and also to keep the command of the 
sea? Because England has never attempted to treat her 
rivals unfairly, has never been a monopolist or a jealous 
trader, but wherever her flag has flown has allowed all men 
to trade on equal terms. In the same way her command 
of the sea has never been used for selfish ends or to 
exclude and injure rivals. The chief fact about our 
ninety-five years’ command of the sea is that we have used 
it to put down the slave trade and to abolish piracy. 
There was nothing of the spirit of the domineering 
monopolist in such action as this. Let the Anglo-Saxons 
be stirred by as bright dreams as they please, but let them 
take these facts to heart. If the Anglo-Saxon Alliance is 
made for mutual defence, and for fellowship in guarding 
the highest ideals of life, it will flourish and succeed. It 
it is made with a desire to secure universal dominance to 
our race it will perish from the rottenness which ulti- 
mately overtakes every monopoly,—be it the Roman 
Empire or a combination in oil and tobacco. 





THE TONGUE-TIED PREMIER. 


CHANGE in our Parliamentary practice which is 
certainly of great importance, and which, as we 

think, would produce great public benefit, was formally 
suggested on Tuesday, and much too summarily rejected. 
Mr. Allan, the Member for Gateshead, asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether the Government would con- 
sider the advisability of a Bill to enable the Prime 
Minister to speak in both Houses of Parliament. Mr. 
Balfour replied that in theory he thought much might be 
said in favour of that plan, but “it is so absolutely alien 
to the Parliamentary traditions and practice of this 
country that he certainly should not make himself respon- 
sible for any such proposal.” That is the proper reply in 
this country to any startlingly new proposal, but it only 
means that it is new and must be discussed before it is 
allowed to be classed among the proposals of governing 


’ politicians. Household suffrage was “a theory” once, 





and the Referendum is a theory now. Englishmen do 
not respond readily at any time to suggestions of consti- 
tutional change, and no one expects an overburdened 
Ministry not pressed on the subject by popular opinion to 
introduce any new and large subject of debate. We 
entirely repudiate, however, the suggestion that the pro- 
posal, at all events in the limited form implied in Mr. 
Allan’s question, is in any degree academic. It is, on the 
contrary, an eminently practical and common-sense method 
of meeting a difficulty in the way of good government 
which is felt every day, and will be felt much more 
strongly as time goes on. The most serious obstacle to 
good counsel in this country as matters are at present 
arranged is this. All power of ultimate decision has 
accreted to the representatives of the people, yet the head 
of the Executive, the only Minister responsible alike for ~ 
the Crown, for the whole Cabinet, and for his party, the 
only Minister who knows all that is intended, and who 
has the kind of authority which makes of words acts, may 
have no power of influencing those representatives. They 
are thirsting to hear his arguments; but he may bea 
Peer, and then he must perforce be silent. Nay, worse— 
for silence may often be beneficial—he must speak through 
another man, who, if of the front rank, will colour all his 
chief’s ideas with his own; andif of the second rank, has, 
except in very rare cases, neither the knowledge nor the 
independence to reflect the Premier accurately. Take 
this grand question, as we think the largest question ever 
placed before the nation, the possibility of an alliance 
among the English-speaking peoples, and how do we 
stand? The Premier—we are not talking just now of 
Lord Salisbury as the Foreign Secretary, but as “ the 
head of her Majesty’s Government ”—is vested with the 
power of accepting or rejecting that great policy, but may 
not argue with the Commons on the right course to be 
pursued. He must speak through Mr. Chamberlain, who 
on that subject has fixed convictions; or Mr. Balfour, who 
will reason rather as historian than as Executive officer ; 
or Mr. Curzon, who will restrict himself as much as he 
can to official arguments, and certainly never touch the 
general heart. Can any reasonable politician affirm that 
this is a good arrangement, or even a tolerable arrange- 
ment, for the best instruction of the House of Commons, 
which, if not instructed, may at any moment interfere 
with the most mature plans of the Executive? To us it 
seems so absurd a one that we can but believe it has 
only lasted because four of the greatest Premiers since the 
Reform Bill—Peel, Russell, Palmerston, and Gladstone— 
have been Commoners, and because of the Peer- 
Premiers a majority—Lord Rosebery being perhaps the 
only complete exception—have keenly enjoyed the 
mental relief of not being compelled to meet the popular 
assembly face to face. But for these accidents, the system, 
which is regarded by Continental statesmen of both par- 
ties as perfectly irrational, would, we believe, have been 
ended long since as hopelessly inconsistent with the theory 
of our modern administration; which accords to the 
Premier the place which in properly monarchical countries 
is reserved to the Sovereign. As Lord John Russell once 
put it to a Committee upon salaries, in this country “if a 
Minister differs with a Premier, the Minister resigns, but 
the Premier does not,” yet the possessor of that supreme 
prerogative, which is really the Royal prerogative, is 
debarred from explaining the policy upon which he has 
decided, or the plan upon which he has placed his veto. 
He must speak through a colleague, or a funnel. We 
can see no sense in the restriction, which we believe, with 
all respect for Mr. Allan, it would not take an Act of 
Parliament to remove. The House of Commons cannot 
give the Premier a vote unless he is elected, but it can 
give him, by Resolution, right both of seat and hearing. 
It does do it whenever it wants to hear any one, though 
it keeps the speaker jealously outside the bar. 

The Standard, the only journal which has seriously dis- 
cussed Mr. Allan’s proposal, brings forward a series of 
objections, but they reduce themselves when examined to 
two,—one of little value, one of grave importance. The 
objection of no value is that the Premier can speak when 
he likes in the Peers, and that any Commoner who 
pleases can go and hear him, Our contemporary might 
as well argue that if the Premier pleased he could write 
out his opinion in a magazine or in the Times, and then 
everybody could read it. The object is to instruct and 








influence the Commons while it is debating the subject, 
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while it is, perhaps, burning with emotion, while it is 
contemplating a crucial division, while, to be brief, its 
Resolutions have all the force of great executiveacts. The 
Resolutions of the Peers never have that force, and a 
speech addressed to their Lordships, though it may be, 
and often is, a better speech, is intended rather to persuade 
than to convince, and to persuade men who are not 
responsible to constituents, and are, therefore, filled with 
very different ideas. What is wanted in great contin- 
gencies is to convince the true rulers, to fill them with 
arguments which their constituencies will understand, to 
move them to support the Government, not merely to 
explain facts. They are not only the rulers, they are the 
representatives, and till they are convinced the nation 
will not be. When, however, the Standard declares that 
the occasional intervention of a Peer-Premier would impair 
the authority of the Leader of the House of Commons, 
and, therefore, in the end prevent first-rate men from 
accepting that great post, it advances an argument worthy 
the most serious consideration. The result, declared 
to be inevitable, would, we fully admit, be a disastrous 
one; but then why should it be inevitable? Why, 
that is, should not the Premier and the Leader 
consult before the “ intervention” occurred, as they 
do now before the Leader makes any great speech ? 
The “intervention” would not happen every day, but 
only on great occasions, and would, we fancy, strike the 
Leader as the rising of a powerful colleague does,—that 
is, as an assistance to be most thankful for. It would, of 
course, be essential to leave the choice of occasion to the 
Premier, or he would be called for every night; but when 
he appeared, he would add greatly to the interest of 
debate without in any way derogating from his colleague’s 
regular and fixed position. The thing, it must be remem- 
bered, occurs every day whenever the Premier is a 
Commoner, and we never heard that the Minister in 
whose defence he intervenes regarded his intervention 
as an insult. No doubt judgment upon this point will 
depend in part upon the view taken of the functions 
of the Premiership; but to us, who hold that he should 
be the informal King supervising all Departments, and 
bringing all Ministers up to collar, should be, in fact, 
High Constable as well as First Minister, there seems 
little innovation to be dreaded. At all events, we have 
only a choice of evils, and the evil of silencing the 
Premier, when it is for the good of the country that he 
should address the Commons, seems to us very far the 
greater. There is a want of reason about it, as if the 
interests of the State, and therefore of the community, 
were postponed to an etiquette which has nothing to 
justify it except tradition. We are not of those who 
despise tradition, but we may remind Mr. Balfour that 
this tradition is only an old one if we go back to the 
period before the Reform Bill, when the true governing 
power was lodged, not in the Commons, but in a coterie 
of noble families. There was then neither the necessity 
for instructing the Commons, nor the certainty that the 
Premier would be the man most competent to do it. We 
can hardly, indeed, imagine Lord Liverpool makiag the 
attempt. 


It will be observed that we have said nothing about the 
frequent proposal to allow Ministers to sit and speak in 
both Houses, whether they are Members of them or not. 
That is a much broader question, for it involves the right of 
the Crown to widen immensely the area of choice in select- 
ing agents, to make Sir Alexander Mackenzie, for instance, 
Secretary for India without making him a Peer, or await- 
ing his election by a popular constituency. We believe, 
on the whole, and allowing fully for the great advantage 
secured by driving the whole political ability of the 
country into the two Houses, that an extension of the area 
of selection will ultimately be inevitable. It is too absurd 
that the most competent General, Admiral, or civilian 
cannot be made a Minister because he is not rich enough 
for a peerage, or popular enough to be chosen by a 
constituency, but we are not discussing that far-reaching 
change to-day. Our present thesis is the much simpler 
one raised by Mr. Allan’s question and Mr. Balfour's 
reply, that it is not wise to maintain a constitutional 
etiquette which prevents the true Head of the State from 
explaining himself and his policy in the ruling House. 
We can conceive a Radical thinking it wise, because he 
wants to render the highest office a monopoly of the 
Commons; but why a strong Conservative like Mr. Balfour 








should hold a similar position we confess perplexes yg 
He, at least, is not moved by dread lest the occasional 
apparition of his uncle to deliver a speech which would 
instruct the House of Commons should reduce himself to 
insignificance. 





THE RECEPTION OF PRINCE HENRY AT PEKIN. 


a scenes in history can have been more dramatic, ag 

few have been more pregnant with possible conge. 
quences, than the interview between Prince Henry of 
Prussia and the Chinese Emperor which took place at 
Pekin on the 15th instant. It was like a chapter of 
Gibbon. The Prince had already seen the Empress 
Dowager, “unpainted and unveiled,” sitting “behind a 
table in the form of an altar,” when he was summoned 
to the presence of the Emperor, to be received, first of al] 
Europeans, and indeed of all human beings, as an equal 
and a friend. The “bold barbarian,” as the Chinese 
would consider him, had already broken through the 
etiquettes of centuries by traversing the Secluded City in 
state, and being used to Courts and confident in his birth, 
probably felt no emotion beyond extreme curiosity ; but 
the unhappy lord of a fourth of the human race, still 
absolute in his capital and his provinces, must have 
felt as he shook the intruder’s hand as the Emperor 
Alexis did when the rough Norman threw up the foot he 
had been told to kiss. He is said to have trembled much, 
whether with fear or rage, or it may be ouly overpowering 
shyness, and he had reason for his tremor. That abroga. 
tion of all the etiquettes which have been piled up for 
centuries to make his rank seem in his subjects’ eyes 
all but superhuman, which is announced to the world by 
the Prince’s reception, marks as nothing else could have 
done that the last defences of his throne have collapsed, 
and that for the future his dynasty stands bare and 
defenceless, face to face with the unpitying force of the 
barbarian. Naturally, we think little of an occurrence 
which in Europe is an ordinary one; but to the Emperor 
of China, bred up in seclusion, and accustomed to be 
reverenced almost as a god, it must seem as if the end of 
all things was at hand, and as if the public suicide on 
which he had resolved if the Japanese soldiers ever 
appeared at the gates of Pekin might vet be the only 
honourable termination of a life marked so visibly from 
all previous Emperor’s lives by the disfavour of heaven. 
It must have been after a terrible struggle with himself— 
for he is aman with a temper, and once ordered half his 
Ministers to be executed—that he brought himself to 
return the Prince’s visit, and so acknowledged once for 
all to himself, as well as to his great Counsellors, that an 
Emperor of China has equals in the world whom he must 
perforce respect. Itis certainly two thousand years siuce 
such an acknowledgment has been made in China, and it 
can never be recalled. All Asia will hear of the admis- 
sion of the Prince, and all the Viceroys of the Chinese 
Empire, and all alike will realise at once that the power 
which they have thought so nearly divine has been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting, and must 
after no long interval depart. In China itself the very 
sacredness of the Imperial throne will accentuate the loss 
of its prestige, the universal judgment being that the 
invisible powers have deserted it; while all through 
the endless dependencies in Tartary, in Kashgar, in 
Nepal, in Thibet, and in the islands, the feeling will be 
that Pekin is broken and an assertion of independence at 
last is safe. This generation will yet have a Thibetan 
Question to settle that may demand huge sacritices, for 
with Thibet under the influence of an active Power, native 
or European, neither Bengal nor the Punjab could be 
held in safety for an hour. Even Juug Buhadvor, who 
knew London, doubted for hours in 1857 whether he 
should aid the British or loot Bengal, and though he 
finally decided on the former policy, his troops, to the 
limited extent of their range, did both. 

So immense is the change in Asia marked by the 
reception of the Prince, so utterly at variance is the new 
situation with all that cultivated mea throughout Europe 
learned in their childhood, that statesmen do not realise 
it, hardly believe it, and look, we imagine, even now for 
some explosion which shall reveal a latent strength within 
the ancient Empire. The Russians, perhaps, had realised 
something of the truth which their poet Poushkin divined 
when he sang seventy years ago of “ far Cathay in dotage 
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buried; ” but M. Hanotaux has expressed his surprise as 
freely a8 Mr. Balfour ; and the German Emperor, though 
he seized Kiao-chow, evidently thought resistance possible 
when in that case he ordered his brother to employ “ the 
mailed fist.” We question if any Ambassador has ever 
informed his Court that China was absolutely powerless,and 
doubt whethereven the chiefs of the Propaganda, who know 
much more of China than any other Europeans, have ever 
realised the full truth, that in the vast Empire there is no 
longer the power of striking a blow. We have been slow to 
believe ourselves, though to us China has been a lifelong 
study; but the evidence seems now almost irresistible. 
The Empire as a Power capable of self-defence is dead, 
aud its burial is only a question of time. It is not only 
that its dynasty is effete, its blood corrupted by genera- 
tions of dissoluteness and that kind of adulation which 
destroys mental fibre, but the great Service which has 
governed China for centuries in the name of Pekin is dead 
too, powerless to gather any force capable of resisting any 
vigorous attack. Even the people, though millions of 
them have been for centuries inclined to disorder, seem to 
have lost the power of organisation, and receive enemies 
as men receive respected though distasteful visitors. The 
Emperor, though he possibly retains much of the pride of 
his house, and feels acutely his defeats and the barbarian 
extortions, has evidently no initiative remaining sufficient 
to dictate that removal of his capital which must be the 
prelude to any attempt to assert his independence. The 
Dowager Empress, who has such influence, uses it to 
prevent a change of capital, and any attempt to form 
an active Army. ‘The Counsellors, we imagine from the 
recent accounts of Prince Kung, differ violently among 
themselves, are almost all corrupt, and all engage in a 
perpetual warfare of intrigue, ending in this result, that 
they acknowledge almost tearfully their hopelessness of 
any resistance to any demand from any Power. If the 
English will resist for them, then they will make an effort, 
but if not, they see no method of escape from demands 
for ports, harbours, trading privileges, and “ concessions ” 
—some of which may, as they know, lead to rebellions— 
except submission. There are no soldiery to take fire at 
the insults passed upon their country. The Viceroys are 
principally concerned to protect the transit duties, which 
provide their local revenues; and the people, even in the 
valley of the Yangtse, who are fairly comfortable, have 
no idea of resistance, except through the murder of stray 
foreigners. China, in fact, is dead, and the corpse will, 
within no long period, be divided among the eagles, or 
rather vultures, who are gathering together. There has 
been no such spectacle in history, nor one which so com- 
pletely perplexes those who think, and who foresee with 
M. Hanotaux that, if this is the truth, all Europe may be 
corrupted by the spectacle of such spoil. The Powers 
which control fleets and armies, and which are, without 
an exception, bent on obtaining more wealth for the con- 
solation of populations newly inspired with a craving for 
comfort, which only wealth can satisfy, are in no mood to 
see derelict provinces pass them without, at least, 
making vigorous attempts at seizure. The only effec- 
tive Power on earth which wants nothing in China 
is Austro-Hungary, and a strong wind of opinion 
is blowing even there, and the Government is besieged 
with suggestions that, with Hungary teeming with the 
elements of social revolt, the Emperor ought to want, and 
take, like his neighbours. It is not a pleasing prospect, 
because we can see that, like the discovery of America, it 
may usher in a century of furious quarrels, and because it 
already, as any observer can perceive, overweights the 
self-control of statesmen; but as yet no remedy of any 
kind is visible. No one can help China, unless China 
can help herself, and China can do no more than a man 
stretched on a bed in a cataleptic fit. That trembling of 
the Emperor as he shook hands with Prince Henry is a 
fatally suggestive sign. 





CHURCH AND STATE IN ITALY. 


~— is a very general impression that the recent 

revolutionary outbreak in Italy is in part the work 
of the Vatican. Put in this naked fashion, the statement 
may be dismissed as quite untrue. Outside Eugtne Sue’s 
novels, the clergy and the religious orders do not assist 
at the meetings of secret societies, or provide funds for 
the purchase of arms. ‘The connecuon between the 





Extreme Radicals and the Freemasons, which is general 
on the Continent, would of itself make an alliance with 
the priesthood difficult, if not impossible. The Revolu- 
tionary party is habitually anti-clerical, and would think 
a victory hardly worth having if it were gained in such 
bad company. 

It does not follow, however, that there is no connection 
between the Church and the Revolutionary movement 
because a particular kind of connection is plainly 
impossible. The attitude of the clergy and the Catholic 
population of Italy towards the recent outbreak is the 
attitude of all dissatisfied people towards attempts to 
upset the existing political order. They are not contented 
with the Government under which they live, consequently 
they look with a certain sympathy upon anything that 
holds out a promise of improvement. Indeed, they may 
be less exacting even than this, They may welcome 
changes that do not hold out any promise of improvement, 
in the first instance, on the familiar plea that things 
must be worse before they are better. The old Jacobite 
saw, “Bustle it about, it will come to my father,” 
has an application to all similar situations. The greatest 
obstacle to the restoration of a system that has passed 
away is acquiescence in the system that has taken its 
place. The Church in Italy has good reason to dislike , 
the Italian Monarchy. It has sustained at its hands both 
loss of power and loss of pence. Its chief has been 
deprived of territory and temporal authority, its members 
have been deprived of the wealth which belonged to the 
monastic orders. If the Italian Government had been 
wise they would have thought twice before they reinforced 
one source of discontent by another. The annexation of 
Rome to Italy was, in a sense, no doukt the work of the 
Roman people. The fact that the Pope had been restored 
and kept in his seat by foreign troops was enough to 
show the disaffection of his own subjects. But disaffec- 
tion may not be wholly of home growth; and if there had 
been no Italian propaganda going on in Rome, it is 
intelligible that Italian Catholics should think that the 
Pope would have been able to hold his own. Here, 
then, is what, from the Catholic point of view, is legiti- 
mate ground for trying to undo the work of the last 
thirty years. 

We do not think, however, that this feeling would have 
been very active if the policy of the Italian Government 
had not enlisted the whole strength of the religious 
orders on the side of the Vatican. All travellers 
in Italy know the place that the buildings which were 
once the property of these orders fill in the Italian 
landscape. Every hill is crowned by what was once a 
monastery or a convent. If they were taken away the 
characteristic feature of Italian scenery would dis- 
appear. So far as the prospect is concerned they have 
not been taken away. ‘The endless succession of white 
walls and cool cloisters is as visible as ever. All that is 
changed is their occupants. Nor, unfortunately for the 
Government, is there any lack of preachers to point the 
moral of the eviction. Probably its authors thought that 
when monasteries and convents were filled by Government 
officials, or converted into museums, the monks and nuns 
that had once inhabited them would disappear. But 
they have not disappeared. The religious orders are as 
numerous and as active as ever. Even in Rome itself it 
is commonly said that there are more monks and nuns 
than there were before 1870. And wherever there is a 
monk or a nun there is a wan or woman who has been 
made homeless by the Italian Government,—who goes 
about his or her work under the very shadow, possibly, of 
the great buildings which once belonged to the community 
of which he is a member. There is no need for that 
active encouragement of revolution which is attributed to 
the Church. All that is wanted is such a propaganda— 
such an unintentional propaganda it may be—as that 
which the dispossessed orders are constantly carrying on. 
They are always moving about among the people ; they are 
always recalling a lost golden age ; they can appeal to the 
recollections of the older peasants in confirmation of their 
tales of conventual almsgiving and conventual kindness 
to the poor. And, so far as they are listened to, these 
conversations naturally breed discontent with things as 
they are. When the religious orders enjoyed the wealth 
that has been taken from them, the poor, we may be sure, 
were sharp critics of the use they made of it. Now time 
has effaced the tradition of this abbot’s luxurious living, 
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or that abbess’s harshness to the convent tenants, and has 
left in its place the softened memory of a vast system of 
which almsgiving was the very foundation and essence. 
And then to what audiences these sermons are addressed ! 
To men whose only idea of government is the tax-gatherer, 
who live under a searching fiscal tyranny which taxes 
every fraction of the food they eat, down to the very salt 
which alone gives it savour. It is not the immediate 
action of the Pope that the Italian Government has to 
fear. It is his mediate action through the religious orders. 
But how, it may be asked, can the Government protect 
itself against the adversaries it has thus created ? Clearly 
it cannot undo all that it has done in the way of confisca- 
tion, and restore the religious orders to their old place in 
the country. No secular Government could deliberately 
create so vast a pauperising agency as that which has been 
swept away. Butit might do something even in this direc- 
tion. It might cease to regard the religious orders as ene- 
mies. It might in some cases encourage them to repurchase 
their old homes, or employ them in such charitable works as 
the most modern Governments have from time to time to 
undertake. It might treat them as the victims of in- 
evitable economic changes, and do what it could to make 
the action of those changes more tolerable. Whether 
such measures as these would be of any avail unless they 
were accompanied by some readjustment of that burden 
of taxation which makes the peasants willing listeners to 
every assailant of the Government, we cannot pretend to 
say. But at all events, they would be a useful accompani- 
ment of such measures, since they would help to soften 
the ecclesiastical criticism of which they will otherwise be 
the object. 

There will be many in Italy, and many also in this 
country, who will say that every effort of this kind is an 


effort to bring about an impossible reconciliation. If by 


this is meant that when all these things had been done 
the Pope would still hold himself unjustly dispossessed 
of his dominions, and still réfuse to recognise the adver- 
sary who had intruded himself into his city, we have 
nothing to say to the contrary. Indeed, if the only prize 
that it is worth the while of the Italian Government to 
play for is its recognition by the Pope as the lawful 
Sovereign of Rome, we do not think that much would be 
gained. But we do not believe that the formal and avowed 
hostility of the Vatican is what the Italian Government 
has really to fear. A Papal Restoration could only be 
brought about by the active intervention of one of the 
Great Powers, and there is not the slightest chance that 
any one of them will take the task in hand. What is 
much more to be dreaded is the informal and unavowed 
hostility of the Vatican,—the hostility which creates that 
atmosphere of vague discontent in which revolutionary 
agitation most flourishes. Now this hostility, as we have 
seen, acts through a thousand instruments, and in propor- 
tion as the edge of these instruments is dulled their value 
to the Papacy disappears. To make the Church of the 
Italian people, as distinct from the Church of the Pope 
and the Sacred College, not unfriendly to the Italian 
Government would not be at all a hopeless enterprise. 
The Church is ordinarily among the most conservative of 
institutions. It has no love for revolutions, for barricades, 
for defiance of authority, for disorder and violence. In 
so far as it helps or encourages these things it does so 
because its feelings or its interests have been enlisted on 
a side which is not its own. This is exactly what has 
happened in Italy, and it rests in a great measure with 
the Government to say whether it shall happen again. 
Recollect the great majerity of the parochial clergy in 
Italy are Italian peasants in cassocks, 








VASCO DA GAMA. 

HE English ought to respect the memory of Vasco da 
Gama, for he made their fortune. With the possible 
exception ef Columbus, no explorer ever exercised such an 
influence on the fortunes of the English-speaking race as this 
gentleman adventurer of Portugal. He changed for nearly 
four hundred years the grand route of commerce, and threw 
open Asia to the traders of the world, including specially 
traders seated on the Atlantic. Before he discovered, in 
a vessel of 160 tons, the way to India round the Cape, the 
only roads to India were those vid the Mediterranean, 
across the Isthmus of Suez, and down the Red Sea, or 
across what we now call Asia Minor, down the Euphrates, 








i, 
and through the Persian Gulf. Both routes were in the 
hands of the daring Arab seamen, who conquered the 
territories on the eastern coast of Africa, founded powerful 
settlements in India, and became, as Solomon and his 
Pheenician allies had become centuries before, monopolists of 
the carrying trade between two continents. From the time 
of his discovery, however, the old routes, which werg 
exceedingly dangerous, were abandoned, and in time 4 
nearly forgotten that the use of the Asiatic one by Captain 
Chesney in 1831 was hailed as a new discovery, and 
De Lesseps’s scheme for cutting the Isthmus of Suez was 
derided on the ground that the Mediterranean and Red Seq 
were on different levels, and could therefore only be cop. 
nected by a gigantic system of locks. It is not too much to 
say that but for Vasco da Gama the States on the Atlantic 
would never have been successful in founding a trade with 
Asia, and that the commercial greatness of England is due, 
first of all, to a Portuguese adventurer. Daring seamen ag 
they were, the English could have made nothing of 
the overland route, the control of which naturally be. 
longed to the traders of the Mediterranean, and the 
Turks and “Moormen” with whom they made alliances, 
It was not, perhaps, quite kind of Sir Clements Markham 
on Tuesday to recall this fact, and the consequent triumph 
of rivals, so vividly to the Portuguese Minister, who kept 
his temper beautifully; but still it was the fact, and one 
of the last importance to England, to Asia, and the world, 
Da Gema founded Goa, and therefore the British founded 
the Empire in India, in which Portuguese are to-day regarded 
as the lowest and least effective of all the European races, A 
fatal facility of miscegenation spoiled the blood of the bravest 
of all the exploring peoples, who, be it remembered, dotted 
Africa and Southern Asia with their settlements while 
building up a vast Empire in America, and it is now hard to 
convince an Anglo-Indian or Anglo-African that there are 
Portuguese with blue eyes and fair hair who show in their 
energy, as well as their courage, that the old Visigothic 
strain has not even yet absolutely died away. The sangre azul 
had a meaning once, and a very great one, for those who 
possessed it in the Peninsula belonged, like ourselves, to the 
breed which has initiative, the “hereditary nobility of man- 
kind.” 

These early explorers had something to stir their imagina- 
tions which is lacking now, the charm of infinite possibilities. 
The world was unexplored, and they did not know what they 
might not discover. In science they were as savages. The 
little transmarine knowledge of the ancient Europeans, who 
were cowardly on the ocean, had been lost, and of the mighty 
discoveries made by Asiatic mariners, by Hindoos who 
conquered and settled Bali in the Eastern Archipelago, by 
Arabs who exploited the whole eastern coast of Africa, en- 
riching themselves with the gold which Mr. Rhodes now 
seeks, and by the daring Malays who conquered Madagascar 
and found their way into the vast Pacific, where they left the 
ancestors of the race now dying out as Maories, they knew 
absolutely nothing. Even we moderns have not worked this 
mine yet, and know little of the immense explorations of 
Asiatics, who probably reached even America—just read the 
evidence collected by Mr. E. P. Vining in that strange book, 
“An Inglorious Colambus”—and who knew so much that 
Da Gama himself owed most of his success to an Indian 
pilot who used a compass. They were not quite sure 
that the ocean was not endless, and of what might be in 
it they could only dream. There might in the Far East 
be other and widely different types of humanity, dwarfs or 
giants, men of all colours, perhaps even men with sapernataral 
powers. They saw no reason why there should not be towards 
the rising sun a mighty and benevolent Christian Prince, 
ruling with wisdom a rich and peaceful people, who would 
hail them as brethren in Christ, and make their fortunes too. 
The origin of that wild legend cannot now be traced—we be- 
lieve ourselves that Prester John was some Abyssinian Negus, 
necessarily a Christian, who had conquered, and in a way 
civilised, the coast far south of what we now call Abyssinia, 
or had founded on the coast of India a “ Hubshee” throne— 
but that such a Prince existed was, to men whose imaginations 
were in flame, an article of almost religious faith. God could 
not, they thought, have left himself without a witness on 
“the other side,” and must not one of the Apostles at least 
have gone there if the Gospel was to be preached to all men? 
They hoped for wealth, they thirsted for adventure, but, above 
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all, they longed to pierce the obscurity which then, even in 
the minds of the learned, overhung the greater portion of the 
world. Thecharm of the unknown was upon all the Captain- 
adventurers as, fighting the currents, fighting the storms, 
fighting their own men who often mutinied, apparently from 
fears like a child’s fear of darkness, they sailed away into 
the sunrise with a courage which the boldest of modern 
Arctic voyagers have never surpassed, if even they have 
rivalled, for Sir J. Franklin and Captain McClure, whatever 
they expected to find, had no fear of meeting devils, and the 
Portuguese explorers were never sure. Why should there 
not be devils in lands given up to Paganism when there 
were wizards at home? No explorer can have their 
fears now, or their delight and trinmph when they 
found anything, and Vasco da Gama, for one, found the 
India which Columbus only half-a-dozen years before, 
sailing ever to the sunset, had hoped to find, but instead 
succeeded in another quest. Our voyagers and explorers 
experience but a pale reflection of the charm of the unknown. 
The world has been searched and mapped and charted till it 
is seen to be but a little place hardly enough for its people, 
yet which will never grow any bigger. Captain Cook found 
the last unexplored continent, and now it is scarcely possible 
that there exists even an island of which the experts at the 
Admiralty or Lloyds’ could not give us some account. We 
have not reached the North Pole, and there is a wilderness of 
land to be discovered somewhere in the Far South, if the 
Antarctic fog would only lift, but in neither can there be any 
new human beings. There is no great route untraversed, 
there is no kingdom unvisited, there is no city—unless there 
be one, as the Indians murmur, at the back of Pern—which 
Europeans have not visited. There are minute discoveries 
still to be made in Africa and Australia, and even Asia—for 
we know little of Thibet and the wild hills, rich probably in 
gold, in which the Burhampooter takes its source—but year 
by year the mist is receding, till shortly all will be 
visible even to vulgar eyes. By 1950 the world will 
hold no geographical mystery, and the true explorer, who has 
affected the imaginations of men like the conqueror or the 
great King, will not only be a non-existent, but an impossible, 
being. The world within the present writer’s lifetime has 
shrunk to a third of its size, and it will then, if there is 
general peace, be a very little place, easily traversed at about 
thirty miles an hour, and for the most part open to the 
sarcasm of the American who described to us the Isle of 
Wight as a pretty place, very pretty, but “cultivated with a 
pair of scissors and a fine toothcomb.” We do not know 
whether the oxygen in the world, as Lord Kelvin seems to 
suppose, will ever be consumed; but we do know that for the 
restless brood of explorers who have done so much to utilise 
its resources it will become a shockingly dull place. They will 
not reach another planet, toil they never so patiently; and 
we see little hope for them unless they can take to studying 
butterflies’ wings, snails’ teeth, or the discovery of some 
elixir, perhaps liquefied oxygen, which shall prevent pain and 
arrest the spread of every epidemic disease. 





THE VALUE OF QUIET. 


E should have supposed that no reasonable person 
would disagree with the judgment read last Saturday 

in the Queen’s Bench Division by the Lord Chief Justice as 
regards the by-law framed by the local authorities in Kent, 
except for the fact that Mr. Justice Mathew did dissent, and 
we know him to be a reasonable person. But the ground of 
his dissent appears to us to be very far from reasonable, inas- 
much as he makes the offender the judge as to whether a 
nuisance is being committed. The by-law in question ran as 
follows: “No person shall sound or play upon any musical or 
Noisy instrument or sing in any public place or highway 
within fifty yards of any dwelling-house after being required 








could not get along. Persons are not to be prosecuted, it 
seems, according to Mr. Justice Mathew, who are “ singing in 
a reasonable way.” But who is to be the judge of “reason- 
able” singing? The present writer has never heard any 
street music which he considers “ reasonable; ” to his 
musical feeling and to his nerves; it is all most un- 
reasonable, most dissonant, most irritating. Is the writer, 
the artist, the invalid, dependent upon quiet, to be rendered 
almost insane because the street singer or pianist is con- 
vinced that his noise is “reasonable”? Readers will recol- 
lect Hogarth’s noted picture of the “ Enraged Musician.” 
Is the noise made by the street “artists” to be considered 
“reasonable,” or is the protest of the maddened real artist 
inside to be considered to have a prior claim? Are those of 
us who are daily annoyed by the gratuitous nuisances in the 
shape of unnecessary noises to be compelled to leave our 
tasks and step out to reason with our tormentors, to ex- 
plain that our musical education has led us in the lines of 
Beethoven, and that we are racked by the inane jingle of 
the piano-organ grinding out the last music-hall production ? 
Apparently Mr. Justice Mathew considers the unfortunate 
quiet person who has no desire to injure any one, but who 
merely asks the slender boon of being left at peace, as fair 
game because he cannot prove to demonstration that the 
noise which is splitting his head and emptying his brain of 
all thought is not “reasonable.” We are glad that the Court 
did not take any such view, and that it has given a sensible 
decision, which may greatly aid the important cause of quiet. 


We quite admit that human beings are capable, within 
limits, of adapting themselves to new environments, and that, 
there are forms of noise—such, e.g., as the distant low roar 
of London traffic—which, because they are continuous, and 
not sharp or unexpected, are not, after a time, exasperating, 
even to a delicate ear. We can even conceive it possible that, 
aman might after very long experience sleep with his head 
within a dozen yards of the blast of a fog-horn, though we 
should not care to make the experiment. Bunt there must be 
limits to this capacity of adaptation, unless man ceases, 
to be man in his essential features. And the more refined, 
the more highly evolved the individual, the more he will suffer 
from noise. It is not your man who does not know one note 
from another who suffers from the hideous jangle which we 
must, we suppose, call street ‘“music;” it is the trained 
musician, the inspired composer. It is not your vacant, open- 
mouthed labourer whose ear resents the thud of a steam. 
roller hour after hour, or who is awakened from his sleep by 
a yelping dog; it is the thinker, the teacher, the intellectual 
man, whose nerves are set on edge and whose senses are 
quick to receive every impression from the outer world. In 
short, it is the minority of cultivated people who suffer most, 
from the noisy conditions of modern life, and their sufferings 
are the more vivid because they naturally awaken no sym- 
pathy in the minds of the great noise-proof apathetic majority. 
And it is this majority, if we do not misinterpret Mr. Justice 
Mathew, whose tastes are to decide what is or is not “ reason- 
able” for the minority to listen to. We feel that we must 
congratulate Mr. Justice Mathew either on the state of his 
nerves or the thickness of his walls. 

Now, it is plain that the progress of a healthy and well- 
ordered civilisation must depend, first, on eliminating more 
and more the mere savage or brute tendencies of man, and 
secondly, on providing a rational freedom for those who are 
called on to do the more delicate and difficult work of the 
world. Nothing is more characteristic of savagery than wild 
and unmeaning noises. The so-called music of the lower and 
more barbarous races is, as has been said, “a kind of 
rhythmical roaring,” and the barbarian of our courts and alleys 
is frequently too prone to treat his fellow-creatures to lively 
samples of the roaring even without the rhythm. The gangs 
of youths who, in many parts of London, make night hideous 


| with their yells, surely enjoy an immunity which could only 


by any constable or by any inmate of such house personally | 


or by his or her servant to desist.” 


We should have imagined | 


be called “ reasonable ” in a society based on pure anarchism, 
—if we can conceive such a contradiction in terms. We say 


that in an age in which nerves are racked by noise to sucha that any society worth the name must not only protect 
degree that nervous diseases unknown to earlier days are | 
Spreading everywhere, every sane person would have ap- | 


proved of this by-law, of its object and its terms. 
Mr. Justice Mathew by no means approves, and we note 
for a moment his objections, which appear to us to in- 
volve a conception of liberty under which society simply 


itself against this nuisance, but must actively persevere 
in raising its citizens out of the conditions which can 


But | find satisfaction in such rudimentary forms of pleasure. If 


society does not attempt this, the higher social elements 
abdicate, and the lower are seated in the place of social power, 
Man has still so much of the ape and tiger in his composition, 
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that it needs powerful constraint, as well as moral suasion, to 
raise him, as Mrs. Browning says, “beyond the dust of the 
actual.” To put down useless, unnecessary, and wanton noise 
is therefore to aid the forces of civilisation in their struggle to 
lift man’s life beyond the brute existence from which modern 
science tells us that it rose. 


But this very task of civilising men is dependent on a 
succession of the better educated minds, the more refined 
dispositions, and these are in danger of being injured by the 
modern environment. We do not ask that our human porce- 
lain shall all be wrapped in cotton wool and confined ina 
strong box; we do not in the least desire to encourage a 
spirit of exclusiveness and lofty pride. What we desire is to 
secure conditions in which the best men shall be fit for the 
best service, shall be capable of doing the best work; and we 
find that the almost unrestricted liberty of everybody to make 
a noise renders it impossible for the better minds (or shall 
we merely say the rarer minds?) to do that very work 
which is so essential for the wellbeing and improvement of 
the former. It may be true that the very highly trained 
intellects of the time do not work directly for the masses; 
but they work for those who do affect the thought of the 
masses, and so all are bound together in invisible, but yet real, 
bonds, and what injures one part of the community must 
injure all. 

We, of course, admit that a civilisation like ours, which is 
commercial and industrial, involves much necessary noise, as it 
involves many other unsightly or diasgreeable aspects. We are 
also aware of the fact that to many persons the very same thing 
is an object of disgust which is to others an object of pleasure. 
The street organ, hideous as it is to most cultivated people, is 
said to be a source of pleasure to the poor. We doubt if all 
poor people like it, apart from poor children; and to them 
such opportunities for better music should be provided, 
that their educated taste would, in due time, shrink from 
the noise now poured out by ‘a crank often turned by 
persons too lazy to do any useful work. But we do 
not wish to be thought to encourage a doctrine of pure 
selfishness. If a locality likes street noise, or does not 
strongly object to it, we do not, of course, propose to 
interfere for the purpose of putting it down there. We would 
not even interfere with the youthful whistle, ear-splitting as 
it is apt to be sometimes, nor are we advocating the right, so 
freely exercised in German cities, of the police to check the 
undue length of scales and exercises on the piano. We con- 
fine ourselves to those street noises which, being unnecessary, 
are dinned into the weary ears of helpless victims in districts 
where this form of torture is neither appreciated nor de- 
manded. That is, we object to the professional noise-makers, 
men and women who get their living by bombarding the ears 
of the inhabitants with hideous and discordant sounds. Why 
should the public give them the right to use the streets for such 
a purpose P Even in American cities, where personal liberty is 
permitted a fairly free course, they have lately drawn the line 
at the liberty of the street musician to torment people day 
and night. Not only should London do the same, but every 
person, even though he does not himself suffer, should do all 
in his power to discourage and stamp out noise. Max Nordau 
says that we must either adapt ourselves to civilisation or 
succumb. But it is not desirable that the finer human 
organisations should adapt themselves to street nuisances, for 
the very characteristics for which they are distinguished, and 
by which they can do good to others, would then disappear. 
Shall they, on the other hand, succumb, and leave the 
barbarian triumphant? One John Leech is worth a wilder- 
ness of barrel-organs. 





EAGLES ON AN ENGLISH LAKE. 

HE shooting of an osprey in Yorkshire, recently reported 

in the newspapers, is an offence against public opinion 
which, we believe, will be almost impossible in a few years’ 
time. It is the habit of these birds when returning from the 
South to their breeding-places in Scotland to linger about 
the lakes and estuaries of our Southern and Eastern coasts ; 
and on these waters they would, if protected, be regular 
visitors for a few weeks both in spring and autumn. Several 
English County Councils have included the osprey among 
the birds permanently protected; and, though they are birds 
of passage, their regular appearance and natural tameness 








when engaged in fishing will render them a great ornament 
to Southern lakes and estuaries. 

The attraction which preserved areas of water have not 
only for wild fowl, but for much rarer and larger birds, 
is scarcely realised by most proprietors. Yet there are 
some lake sanctuaries, even in England south of the 
Trent, which tempt not only the passing osprey, but 
such birds as the sea-eagle and the peregrine-falcon, to 
linger, the former for many months and the latter often 
throughout the year, by their well-stocked waters. It 
is precisely those lakes which are kept most quiet and are 
least often seen by the public which are thus honoured by 
these interesting and exclusive visitors. Nor is it necessary 
to state here the exact site of these sanctuaries. But the 
following facts may be of interest to those who desire to see 
the stock of indigenous birds increased by others of marked 
beauty and interest. 

One famous lake near our East Coast has been haunted 
by sea-eagles since the year 1860. During the last twenty. 
five years it is believed that the eagles have paid more than 
fourteen visits to these waters, and remained not for a day or 
two, but for weeks and months. Their appearance is so well 
known in that neighbourhood, that it has become part of the 
folk-lore of the district. Contrary to ancient belief, the 
eagles’ visits are held to be unlucky, and facts are quoted 
to prove it. Omens from birds are proverbially ambiguous 
and uncertain, but the existence of this belief is itself 
evidence of the frequency and permanence of these eagle 
visits. On one occasion two eagles remained from the 
autumn to the early months of the following spring. They 
were frequently seen soaring high over the mansion, and it 
was noticed that one was smaller than the other. Generally 
the eagles come singly. The time of their arrival is usually 
in October, and their stay is commonly protracted until after 
Christmas. The birds are always of the white-tailed species, 
not golden eagles. But as the former are quite as large as the 
latter, the source from which such a voracious and formidable 
creature finds a living easily enough to keep it for months 
near an English country house is not at first obvious. The 
character of the lake explains this in part. It is situated 
in a very large park of more than three thousand acres, some 
of which is cultivated, enclosed by a wall nine miles round. 
The lake is at the edge of this park, about a mile from the 
sea; but the intervening marshes are strictly preserved, and 
the owner never allows the eagles to be shot, in spite of their 
raids on his game and wild fowl. The park and the lake 
itself supply the sea-eagles with game in such abundance that 
they are not tempted to roam. 


The main food-supply of the birds is derived from the hares 
which swarm in this enclosed park. The area is large enough 
for a good estate in itself, and is heavily stocked with all kinds of 
game. Itissaid to be quite dangerous to ride a )icycle by night 
through the park, as the hares will hop up when they see the 
light, and sit on the roads, and have caused more than one 
bad spill by being ran over. At daybreak the eagle leaves 
the tree in which he roosts near the lake, and rushes down on 
some unlucky hare. One was disturbed just after he had 
caught his hare. It was already dead, with its eyes picked 
out. The eagles usually eat the head first, then the body, 
bones and all, and leave nothing but the skin. They do 
attack other game, as one was seen in full chase after a 
partridge. But the hares form the mainstay of their food- 
supply. This is supplemented by two contributions from 
the lake itself. For many years this piece of water has 
been kept as a sanctuary, though shooting on a large scale 
goes on in the adjacent covers in the park. From Octoba 
until March it swarms with wild ducks. Sometimes not less 
than two thousand ducks and widgeon, with other species, are 
on the water. There is also a heronry, and a large flock 
of half-wild Canada geese. Gulls also come here in numbers, 
while coots and water-hens abound. This writer has not met 
among the many persons who have watched the eagles one 
who has seen an eagle kill a wild duck, though they often 
“harry ” the flocks, and create the most dismal terror amongst 
them. But the remains of duck are often found which are 
believed to have been killed by the eagles, and with these the 
bodies of gulls. It is, however, very possible that these birds 
are killed by the peregrine-falcons, of which we say something 
later. Neither do they attack the Canada geese, though these 
large and conspicuous birds are constantly in flight between 
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«he lake and some adjacent marshes, and must offer a good 
qark for the eagle’s stoop. But the lake, besides wild fowl, 
holds a great quantity of fish, among them numbers of 
ig bream, running to 6 lb. or 7 lb. in weight. These big bream 
are liable to sickness in the spring, when the waters “ break” 
and are full of weed, and float up to the top of the water lying on 


theirsides. They then form a favourite dish for the sea-eagles, | 


which flap over the waters, and dropping their feet, pick up the 
fish and devour them on the bank. The flight of the eagles is 
peculiar. As they hang round the lake all day, and do not 
travel any distance from the waters, they spend most of their 
time sitting in some big tree near the margin. When they 


take a flight, they look like enormous owls flapping across the | 


ark on some misty December day. If one flies down the 


centre of the lake, the ducks either rise in a body and fly out | 


to sea, or take a short flight, and then, as the eagle overhauls 
them, drop like stones on to the surface. One of the most 
instantaneous panics among the ducks caused by an eagle was 


one bright winter day, when the surface was all frozen, | 


except about two acres at the lower end, where about a 


thousand ducks were collected. Suddenly the whole mass of 


ducks rose and flew, with a noise like an explosion. The 


disturber was an eagle, which flew suddenly round a wood | 


and over the lake. 

Peregrine-falcons seem never absent from this lake, and 
they kill and eat the wild ducks, teal, and widgeon, which are 
possibly too quick for the eagles. Recently, in April, the 
writer was watching a bunch of widgeon, with a few teal, 
lying up the lake, when a peregrine dashed after them, 
overtook them in a second, caught a teal, and carried 
‘it for some twelve yards, and then dropped it. The 
teal twisted round, flew back in the opposite direc- 
tion, and then dropped on the water, evidently unhart. 
This was only the falcon’s “fun,” for they never kill a bird 
over the water, though when a duck is flying over the park it 
is cut over anddevoured. The sight was most curious, for the 
teal’s head was bent down, while that of the falcon was thrown 
back ; the falcon’s tail was also bent downwards so as to be 
nearly vertical; it carried the teal in front of its body, not 
underneath it. “ Bustling the ducks” is a regular game with 
the peregrines, which feed early in the morning, and amuse 
themselves with tormenting the ducks in the afternoon. One 
will chase a flock of mallards up the lake, then another dashes 
out to meet them, and enjoys the sport of seeing the whole 
‘flock drop from air to water, This is a very exceptional 


sanctuary, but there are very many lakes where the same | 


‘degree of protection might be rewarded by a similar confi- 
dence on the part of the birds; and though the eagles and 
falcons frighten the ducks, they do not drive them permanently 
from the waters. In Norfolk the white-tailed eagles were for- 


merly common visitors to the Broad district, where they were | 


known as “fen eagles;” probably they were young birds 
passing south; but if these birds were less persecuted by the 
Scotch shepherds their fidelity to this English lake shows that 
they might reappear on other waters of the East and South. 


Unfortunately, while the golden eagles are increasing in the | 


deer forests, the sea-eagles, which keep to the coast, and 
nest mainly near the sheep farms, are persecuted and killed 
off as much as possible by the shepherds. Even poison 
is used against them, as they cause some loss among the 
young lambs. Doubtless the loss is not exaggerated. But 
while wealthy and public-spirited land owners extend a wel- 


come to the birds in England, Highland lairds might do | 


something to preserve them in their breeding places. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN SPAIN.—IL. 


{To THe Epitor oF THE “ Specraror.”’] 





‘S1r,—Yes, it is impossible not to feel a deep regret for the | 


whole matter. 
Was so pleasant and so unfailing. 

threatening, and the boatmen rude. 
was willing to go out of his way to help you on the road; 
every chambermaid and waiter (all Spanish, for Germans 
and other foreigners seem in that class unknown) had a kind 
word and a pleasant smile ready, even when struggling with 
the impossible Spanish in which one tried to learn to con- 
j verse with them. An encorraging clap on the back from a 


Spanish courtesy, before this general upset, 
The beggars could ke 


But every passer-by | 


willing servant was no uncommon sign of his desire to help 
| you,—which might have stirred a mild resentment at first, 
| till one found that he was wont to indulge in the same 
| familiarity with wandering Dukes and Marquises of his own 
| race. Sometimes, if not often, he disliked the offer of money, 
| but would ask for a cigarette on all occasions, or give one as 
readily if he had it. The good-nature of English crowds is 
proverbial; but somehow the omnibus-driver or tramcar- 
man at home seems very rough and rude of speech after 
these Spanish experiences. They are not courteous only 
| they are stately and patient. On one occasion a party 
of seven of us, of varied races, but led by a thoroughbred 
Irish gentleman who might have stepped out of Lever, 
| were made welcome to the balconies of an absolate 
stranger to look at some faneral procession that was passing 
through the streets of Malaga. Our leader had seen the 
place of vantage, and simply rang and asked for admission 
because the ladies of our party were tired. It was granted 
without parley, we were pleasantly greeted and made at home, 
and cakes and wine brought out for our entertainment. We 
talked of politics and other things in many tongues, and 
went away with a warm sense of gratitude to our courteous 
hosts. How long it will be before such interchanges as these 
can happen again, I fear much time must pass before we can 
know. 


The holy week in Seville was but poorly attended in com- 
parison to previous years, but it affected us very strangely. 
I had formed no idea of the reality from the accounts that I 
had seen, the processions, which occupied not the day only, 
but one whole night in passing through all the streets 
repeatedly, being marvellous in their historic fidelity. For 
they are historical rather than religious in their nature. 
Several huge groups of figures, representing all tne characters 
in the sacred story, are carried on the backs of men hidden 
by drapery, and are followed by all classes of the inhabitants 
in procession, children and adults, with the exception of the 
priests, none of whom appear. And amongst them in order 
follow cohorts of men, costumed like the Roman soldiery, in 
dresses strikingly complete and characteristic, which they 
wear with a dignity and ease to which the best of us in the 
North can never attain. The stern-set faces seem vividly to 
bring back the time, and the mighty standards which bear 
upon them the “S. P. Q. R.” looked as if they had been 
transplanted bodily from ancient Rome. It was on the more 
painfal and cruel features of the story that the images and 
the representations seemed to me to dwell the most; and in 
curious contrast with the simple directness of the rest is the 
| custom of decking out the figure of the Virgin, whether 
kneeling by the cross or in any other position, in the richest 
and most beautiful of jewels and of lace. These are lent for 
the occasion by the richest members of the community. But 
it was clear to us this year that the shadow of a restless 
trouble was over the whole time. It was of Cuba and the 
Americans that the talk in the hotels and public places ran, 
and they seemed to be the staple thoughts even at the beloved 
bull-fight which took place directly the week was over, 
We had assisted, by the by, at the driving in of the 
bulls from the country the day before, into the en- 
closure used for the purpose. Half a dozen of them escaped 
from their drivers, and the stampede of the crowd for every 
possible coign of vantage before the animals were recaptured 
was a thing to remember. The manners of the beasts were 
very different indeed from the perplexed and tortured look 
which they wear in the arena. 

When we reached Madrid the excitement of the time was 
nearly at its highest. The opening of the Cortes was an im- 
pressive sight, for which we were lucky in securing standing 
ground so absolutely close to the spot where the Queen- 
Regent’s carriage halted after the ceremony was over, that we 
had the fullest time to study the sad and stately face, looking 
into space, as it seemed to us, rather than at the silent and 
| unsympathetic crowd. There were a very few cries for the 
| shy and puzzled-looking young King at her side, but for her 
none. Almost the only exceptions were two young English 
girls who were with us, who waved their handkerchiefs and 
uttered their good wishes so earnestly as to draw from her a 
very kindly and sympathetic smile. And her face seemed 
quite to turn to us afterwards as the gorgeous chariot and its 
| sixteen horses took her back again into the moody strects. 
Such a worn, grave, aged, unhappy face. Truly in these days, 
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when Demos is the real King, forcing and urging on even the 
seeming autocrat of the German Empire with its grim demand 
for bread, the lot of these great ones must be more than ever 
hard and weary. I suppose that with her Spanish subjects— 
if they still remain so even as I write—this quiet and self- 
contained lady can hardly have a common idea, loyally as she 
has tried to accept the war which, in spite of her and her 
Ministers, and of Popes and Presidents too, the two Kings 
Demos on either side the ocean have made their own. The 
time has passed, I think, when Kings and Ministers are likely 
to make war. They count the cost too well. 

I cannot say that the Spaniards, in spite of their shouts and 
demonstrations, and tearing down of American flags, and 
storming of the carriage-windows of Ambassadors—who had 
been doing their best to preserve peace—seemed to me quite 
as gravely in earnest as might at such a time be thought :-— 

“* And when War's angel came at last, 
And blew his trumpet-call to blood, 
How did they greet the ominous blast ? 
Not in the calm, undaunted mood, 


Which men in earnest feel 
When buckling on the steel.” 


The “shouts and arrogant vaunts” spoke rather of ignorance 
of the enemy, who were going to fly in a panic at the first sight 
of the Spanish standards, than of stern preparation. It was 
like the “ A Berlin” which heralded Sedan, to be avenged on 
a dynasty, as Manilla may be. The conscription scarcely 
became more popular, but less so, and I heard of many turn- 
ing to Pau to escape it. On the other side of the Atlantic it 
was a different tale. A friend whom I met here had just 
returned from the States as I came back from Spain. He 
had gone out prejudiced by the disbelief in financiers and 
newspapers, with their perpetual stories of Cuban atrocities. 
But he met with financiers who had been to Cuba upon 
business, and came home with such things to tell of what 
they had themselves seen and heard of famine and of oppression 
and of fever, as gradually to fill the popular mind with the 
gravest conviction that the thing must end. And on that 
feeling came the explosion of the ‘ Maine,’ which it is simply 
impossible to believe can have perished in harbour of spon- 
taneouscombustion. From that moment the scene became one 
of single-minded enthusiasm. In every town and homestead 
the young men were rushing to be enrolled, and the old were 
trying to “gird on their old swords.” The spark had fallen, 
and the thing had to be done. The American Consul in 
Malaga, who was made the especial mark of popular wrath, 
had up to the date of the explosion disbelieved in war, 
knowing how earnestly anxious were the authorities to pre- 
vent it. But from the hour when the telegrams about the 
‘Maine’ arrived, he knew it to be a question of days only- 
With him, and all Americans, one of the most prominent 
feelings was the inevitable consequence of drawing America 
and England together. That feeling I heard expressed every- 
where, more particularly by the very able war-correspondent 
of one of the chief New York papers, who was especially sent 
to Madrid about a week before the opening of the Cortes, and 
wisely held his tongue about himself till my own outspoken 
feeling of kinsmanship led him to speak plainly. On the 
very day of the opening, General Woodford’s place had been 
reserved in the Northern express,—so far had matters gone. 
{In spite of the jarring notes, which are always to be heard 
somewhere, the sense of kinship between the two great 
English-speaking countries is coming, on both sides, so 
utrongly to the front that its possible consequences grow 
impossible to forecast. My correspondent was full of the idea. 
The deep reality of England’s naval power, coupled with the 
humane nature of her rule, upon the whole, wherever she goes, 
80 signally the reverse of what has always marked the power 
of Spain, is felt to the full in America, and on the Continent 
too; and the deep unrest that is seething in the general mind 
all points in some form or another to a strong Anglo-Saxon 
alliance in days perhaps not far to come. We need not go 
back to the days of the ‘Shannon’ and the ‘Chesapeake’ to 
realise how alike in their naval attainments and characteristics 
the two great nations are; and it is not easy to measure what 
they might do together, with the whole Australian power to 
range itself beside them. But the forecast of politics is scarcely 
more secure beyond the hour than the likelihood of good or bad 
weather, and the question is too grave for mere speculation. 
Without wishing to disguise my own leanings, I could not 
pass two winters in their country without a deep feeling of 








sympathetic regret for the Spaniards in their unequal strife 
upon a far-off coast, springing from all the good points go 
manifest to strangers. It is a terrible thing to be the victims 
of such long misgovernment. But the dark spirit of Philip, 
from its haunt in the grim Escorial hills, still seems to broog 
over the land, even as the great Velasquez faces fill the 
Madrid gallery to the exclusion of the gentler sides of art, 
And the shadow was resting on the Queen-Regent’s fair, sag 
face and on the last boy-King on the melancholy roll, as we 
looked on them on a day we are not likely to forget. It wag 
the last memory we took away from Spain.—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


AN ALLIANCE OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
RACES. 
[To tHe Eprrok or THE “SPrEcTaTor.”] 

S1r,—It may be that the twentieth century is to see a federa. 
tion of the Teutonic races. Such an event can now be dimly 
descried, but it is too early to predict it as a certainty, how- 
ever much it is to be desired. But the crowning event of the 
nineteenth century is to be the virtual unification of the 
English-speaking nations. Indeed, the fact is actually 
accomplished now, and the most that is needed is to recog- 
nise what already exists. Sensational journalism and low-grade 
politicians in high places have done their best to keep alive 
old bitternesses, but as the vegetation in these spring days 
will insist on coming out in spite of chilly nights and un- 
timely frosts, so the hearts of the great body of the English- 
speaking people have been coming steadily closer together, 
and each year beating in a better harmony, despite all that 
has been done to disturb and defeat this great consummation. 
I speak with the warmth and zeal of a convert who has held 
other views, but who, having seen a new light, has had time to see: 
his new ideas confirmed and strengthened by what he believes 
is God working out his vast plans through national charac- 
teristics and national careers. A few years ago, in my more 
immature political life, I was an intense Northern partisan 
concerning the affairs of the United States. ‘Travel through 
the Southern States, reflection, and the growth of a riper 
humanity brought the conviction that the great need of our own 
country was a better understanding between the two sections, 
anda fairer estimate of the conditions and characteristics of 
both, unhindered by the sensational Press and demagognes 
whose only source of existence is in the misunderstandings of 
honest men. I have felt convinced that when the oppor- 
tunity came for a display of genuine, pure patriotism, the 
rubbish of false sentiment so assiduously cultivated by 
selfish disturbers would be quickly swept away, and the 
North and the South would see each other in their true light, 
would catch step, clasp hands, and join in the National 
Anthem without a discord and without a suspicion. I was 
also a pronounced Anglophobist, as we call it over here. I 
was not wholly to blame. Too much of my education in 
political history had been one-sided, and in later years the 
impressions received in boyhood had been given a somewhat 
more permanent cast by Justin McCarthy’s brilliant, but 
sometimes ex parte, “ History of Our Own Times.” I was 
first brought to pause and reflect upon this matter, and to 
suspect I might not have been as fair and impartial as I 
ought to have been, by a lecture delivered in my own city 
by the Rev. Dr. Robert Nourse, an Englishman now living 
in Washington City. His subject was “ John and Jonathan,” 
an able and earnest effort to show not only why Great 
Britain and the United States ought to be friends, but to 
prove that they actually were friends,—yes, more than 
friends, because united by so many ties of blood, and 
kindred, and inheritances. 





The next step in my development was a journey of a few 
months, on a Government mission, through England, France, 
Spain, and Portugal. I had not only ample time, but some 
rare opportunities for studying the question that had by that 
time taken a strong hold upon my interest and sympathies, 
and I came back to the United States wholly confirmed in the 
conviction that had been growing upon me: Great Britain 
and the United States in the providence of the God of Nations 
are, and of right ought to be, friends; and upon their practical 
union and co-operation depends the ultimate triumph through- 
out the world of that supreme civilisation the essential elements: 
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of which are, the Christian religion, education, and liberty. 
Ever since that time, in my own limited field, it has been my 
pleasure, as I have felt it to be my duty, both in public and in 
private, to advance these views, and I have been more than 
pleased to notice the increasing sympathy with them among 
all classes. Isincerely believe that the statesmen and journals 
that are engaged in strengthening, as well as acknowledging, 
the friendship of our two great nations are doing their most 
valuable work for that which is, in the widest sense, to affect 
the welfare of man. While many of the papers of Great 
Britain are doing the world a service in their recognition 
of the community of interest and sympathy between their own 
country and ours, the Spectator has long been acknowledged 
the foremost in its clear understanding cf the true and right- 
ful relations that ought to, and do, exist between us. Its 
utterances are widely quoted and warmly approved. The 
present crisis with Spain has served to bring out the 
appreciation of the Spectator’s sentiments in bolder relief. It 
will do still more,—for it will yet reveal the sturdy qualities 
in each that prove our kinship, and cement a friendship that 
no intrigue can break, and which our competition in trade will 
even fail to affect. After all, it was not accident, but a 
natural design of Providence, that set the words now used by 
common consent as the National Anthem of America to the 
same tune which the people of Great Britain use when they 
sing their own National Anthem.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Urbana, Ohio, U.S.A., May 3rd. Cuas,. T, JAMIESON. 





THE STUPIDER RACE. 
[To THe Eprtor or Tox “Spectator.” 

Sir,—Mr. M. H. Mahony informs us in the Spectator of 
May 14th that “in a collision between two tongues that of 
the stupider race always prevails.” No one will assert that 
the language of greater literary merit always prevails; but 
Mr. Mahony’s general affirmation is as much as to say that 
the “ Latin races ” owe their bond of language to the Romans 
having been a stupid people as compared with Gauls, 
Iberians, and Dacians. On the other hand, as Latin never 
prevailed in Britain, it would seem that the Celts of Britain 
were stupider than the Romans, and therefore much below 
the Celts of Gaul. The Greeks must have been exceedingly 
stupid when every educated man in the Roman Empire 
had to learn Greek. The Basques, again, must be the 
stupidest people of all, whatever Pierre Loti and other 
modern writers may have to say to the contrary. For the 
same reason, the Arabs in the great age of Mahommedan 
conquests must have been very stupid people indeed, and so 
must the Sanskrit-speaking conguerors of Hindostan. It 
might be pleasant for the “Latin races” to take the fact 
that they all had to learn Latin as conclusive proof that they 
were better men than the Romans who conquered them. 
Other people, including most of the Mahommedan world, 
may be apt to think that stupidity as ascertained by Mr. 
Mahony’s test is a pretty tolerable state. The real reasons 
for the success of English in competition with other living 
languages have often been discussed. Perhaps the best field 
of observation is the Province of Quebec, where French 
started with every kind of external advantage.—I am, 
Sir, &e., II. 





AN ENGLISHMAN IN SPAIN.—A CORRECTION. 
(To tHe EprTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—As a regular reader of your paper I came across, in the 
Spectator of May 14th, an article headed “ An Englishman in 
Spain,” signed “M.” In this article “ M.” writes as follows : 
—“ An English company, much taxed and resented, provides 
the electric light, which is everywhere, but always going out.” 
Will you allow me through your columns to state that your 
correspondent, “ M.,” is lying under a misapprehension ? The 
English company, of which I have been Chairman since the 
start, and which only commenced giving light on October 15th 
last, has had the light fail twice——once through the bad 
quality of the English coal obtainable in Malaga, which 
would not give sufficient steam (which difficulty has since 
been overcome by the company shipping its own coal), and the 
second time through the gas company, doubtless uninten- 
tionally, in trying to find some leak in their own service, 
having driven a spike, not only through the high-tension 
cable, but through the Doulton culverts, in which, as in the 





best English systems, our cables are all laid. I will not refer 
to the few other inaccuracies in “M.'s” letter, as they do no 
harm to any one.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Rosert C. Wyatt, 
Chairman of the Malaga Electricity Company, Limited. 
41 Moorgate Street, London, H.C., May 17th. 





ANCIENT VINEYARDS IN ENGLAND. 
[To THE Epitog or THE “ Spxecraror.’’] 

Srr,—Heaven knows there is enough obscurity about our 
place-names without importing into speculation about them 
the hypothesis of a change of climate. Has Mr. Crewdson 
made any attempt to ascertain what are the earliest documents 
in which the two places in Westmoreland named “ Vineyard” 
are mentioned? If the names date from early times, it is not 
difficult to imagine that they were conferred by some of the 
brethren who, exiles from the sunny South, fondly traced 
some resemblance in these fields to the vineyards attached to 
religious houses in France. Of course, this is pure specula- 
tion also, though not so daring as that which suggests the 
business of vintage on the flanks of Shap Fell. Names are 
far more enduring than stone and lime. An instance occurs 
to mind. On the east shore of the Bay of Luce is the farm of 
Kirkehrist. The chapel which gave its name to the Jand has 
long since vanished, but still the field adjoining it is known 
as Jerusalem Park.—I am, Sir, &c., 


49 Lennoe Gardens, May 16th. HERBERT MAXWELL. 





“BULLS.” 
[To tHe EpiToR oF THE “SPEcTATOR,”] 

S1r,—I can vouch for the following stories. Two years ago, 
while in the North of Ireland, one of our party entered into 
conversation with a peasant-woman. He asked if people in 
that part spoke the Irish language. ‘No, your honour,” she 
replied; “none of them do round here.”—“ But,” he went 
on, “when they get excited and angry, do they not then 
use the Irish language ?”—“ Och, indeed, your honour,” said 
she; “ when they are angry, it is very bad English they use! ” 
Another time we were driving on a car, and mentioned to 
the driver that we were very anxious to meet a Mr. C—, 
who had a house to let. The driver told us that Mr. C— 
himself had just that moment passed us. “Do you think 
we could overtake him?” we asked.—“Ohb, yes. He was 
only a very little way off.” So two of us dismounted and ran 
after Mr. C Then the driver turned to the others and 
said, “Sure, they’ll never make him hear at all; he’s stone 
deaf.”—I am, Sir, &c., BELFAST. 





[To txs Eprtor oF THE “ SprcTaTor.”] 
Sir,—At the meeting ef a trading society in my neighbour. 
hood not long ago a man said, “I am only a poor working 
farmer, and ’tis with the greatest difficulty I can make the 
two ends of the candle meet.” A parson at C—— at the end 
of a sermon on grace said, “And, my brethren, if there 
remains one spark of grace, water it, water it.” He had 
evidently been in the habit of comparing grace to a tender 
plant. A friend of mine pointed out a house to me, saying, 
“ Our doctor lives there, he died yesterday.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. E. L. 


[To Tur Epitor oF THE “‘SPECTATOR.” |] 
Srr,—I came upon the most perfect specimen in Essex—of 
all counties—where some years ago I had to meet a stranger. 
After some conversation I suggested, deferentially, “ You are 
Irish, I think?” He beamed, and said: “ Yes, sorr, I’m 
Oirish, but I wasn’t borrn in me natuv conthree.”—I am, 


Sir, Ke., BH. R. R. 








POETRY. 


QUID LEONE FORTIUS. 
Tis night is full of darkness and doubt, 
The stars are dim and the Hunters out: 
The waves begin to wrestle and moan; 
The Lion stands by his shore alone 
And sends, to the bounds of Earth and Sea, 
First low notes of the thunder to be. 
Then East and West, through the vastness grim, 
The whelps of the Lion answer him. 

R. J. ALEXANDER. 
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ART. 


——_>——_——_ 
THE ACADEMY.—III. 


TuE pictures of sea and land this year are not of the first impor- 
tance, although some good things are to be found among them. 
Mr. Alfred Parsons’s large Herefordshire landscape (No. 326) 
cannot be called an unqualified success, though it has great 
beauties. The aim of the picture is to represent as faithfully 
as possible a view over wooded country. Little or no attempt 
at poetic revelation is attempted. Natural beauty for its own 
sake has been represented, and not for the sake of kindling 
poetic emotion. Nature seen at a favourable moment is 
put before us by the power of an accomplished realist. 
The artist stands aside and gives us little of his own 
beyond the choice of the particular piece of landscape he has 
chosen to paint. But the recognition of this limitation need 
not prevent us from enjoying the great beauty of the distance 
of this picture. It is hard to fancy anything more true 
to the facts of the scene than this distant range of low wooded 
hills and fields, so perfectly drawn and modelled. Thecolour, 
too, is as beautiful and as natural, with its deep blues 
and fresh greens stretching away under the shadows of the 
soft grey sky. The foreground of the picture is less success- 
ful. The near trees are very accurately painted, but they are 
rather mechanical, and the prevalent brownish colour of the 
front cannot be called successful. The sky displays a wonder- 
ful knowledge of cloud forms, but there is a certain coldness of 
treatment that makes it look almost photographic. Despite 
these objections, the picture remains an impressive one from 
the quiet beauty of its distance. In Mr. Parsons’s early work 
there was something besides this knowledge and accuracy, an 
almost passionate revelling in the glories of English fields and 
trees which made such works as the picture in the Chantrey 
collection memorable. There is a charming little canvas in 
the second room, A Windy Day (No. 102), by Mr. W. Tatton 
Winter, which is a beautiful realisation of a breezy landscape. 
The shadowed front, the light in the distance, and the colour 
of the sky are alike fresh and pleasant. The painter had a 
definite and clear aim, and has carried it out convincingly. 

Mr. David Murray’s large landscapes add nothing new to 
what he hasalreadytold us. There is the same air of picture- 
making, and the same want of feeling for colour, rising in 
No. 985 to an unpleasantly strong discord. Mr. Arthur 
Buckland’s picture of a wood in twilight, with figures of the 
period of Miss Austen, has a certain charm of originality. 
The figures are well worked into the general shade and colour, 
while the little girl in the front is a delightful study of 
childhood. The picture would have lost nothing, but would 
have gained in artistic effect, if the two distant figures had 
not been lovers. There is plenty of sentiment in the work, 
without having it flung in one’s face, as it were, by this 
obvious episode. Mr. Colin Hunter’s colour studies of the 
Highlands are always delightful. He does not tire us with 
topography, but paints for us the beauties of atmospheric 
colour. Changing Pastures (No. 261) is a fine rendering of 
that wonderful plum-colour the mountains assume under an 
angry sky. 

Mr. Alfred East has two pictures. In one, called An Evening 
Song (No. 872), he has borrowed a motive from Corot. The 
result is as may be expected. The perfection of grace, the 
poetic charm, and the deep science of the master are all 
wanting. The opposition of a massive tree and of a thin, 
delicate tree was no doubt a frequent practice of Corot, and 
its imitation is easy but useless, for the special genius of the 
master was intensely personal and impossible of reproduction. 
Much more interesting is Mr. East’s other picture, Opulent 
Autumn (No. 930). Here the attempt has been made to give 
the personality of big trees in all their majesty of growth. 
The picture is a success, not from the glowing sunlight and 
golden colour, but from the way in which the individuality of 
the trees impresses us. The composition is of the simplest— 
a@ river, some meadows, and giant elms—but the forms 
are finely conceived and impressive. The painter has let 
his mind work untrammelled by thoughts of other men. 
Instead of being a cold, stylistic experiment, the picture is a 
iving thing. 

The Sculpture Gallery, with its somewhat dingy light, is 
not a specially attractive place in itself, except for its freedom 
from visitors, This year it is not enlivened by anything 





— 


interesting among the larger works. Mr. Thornycroft has 
charming statuette in bronze, The Bather (No. 1,966), The 
execution of the little figure is delightful,—so large in style 
and yet so delicate. Smallness of scale has induced no 
smallness of execution. The portion of a frieze (No. 1,981), 
by Mr. C. Fehr, of knights in armour fighting, is full of 
spirit. The colour and metallic sheen greatly add to its 
beauty. It seems almost a pity that it was not larger, if ip 
its destination it will be placed as high up as it is at present, 


For their own sakes, one wonders that the Academy do 
not put pressure upon some of their own body to prevent 
what has happened in the present exhibition. It is not 
rash to say that, judging by the worst of the outsiders’ 
work, there are pictures by members which would certainly 
have been rejected had they been subjected to competition, 
Mr. Wells should have thought twice before sending such 
a work as his Audrey (No. 193), which for drawing and 
painting is below the modest standard of the ordinary 
Academy portrait. Could not some one, too, have restrained 
Mr. Storey’s excursion into the realms of Giorgione, for it is 
not a successful expedition? The nymph putting on grep 
worsted stockings in his Evening Shade (No. 180) can 
hardly be called happy. Surely the Academicians cou! 
entrust their selecting committee with some discretion to 
deal with the works of members. No doubt the labour of 
hanging such a vast collection of pictures must be, as it is, 
a severe tax on the judgment and vital energies of those 
who have to undertake the work. Nevertheless, it seems a 
grave mistake to have hung Mr. Brangwyn’s Golden Horn 
(No. 218) at such an invisible height. This painter is gifted 
with a highly original way of seeing things, together with 
a fine sense of colour and great knowledge of decorative: 
effect, qualities which the average picture hung on the line 
seldom possesses. There are dozens of sleek mediocrities one 
would willingly banish to the sky-line to make room for 
such a breezy piece of shipping and great clouds as 
Mr. Brangwyn’s picture seems to be. But this raises the 
question of the young lady from the suburbs. Probably, if 
there were many original and unfamiliar things in visible 
places, she would refuse to pay her shilling at the door, and 
what then? To expect a powerful body to endanger its 
financial position for the sake of serious art is, perhaps, to 
expect too much. A compromise might be effected. Could 
not all the babies, the pierrots, the children on donkeys, the 
cavaliers, the pipers of Highland regiments, and the lay 
figures in uniforms, civil and military, be allowed to run riot 
over the greater part of the exhibition undisturbed by works 
of art? These latter might be given a place somewhere in 
one of the furthest rooms, which the public need not weary 
themselves by going into. If such selection had been made 
this year, people who do not care for cheap sentiment and 
petty incident, stupid realism and meretricious display, would 
be satisfied. There are quite enough good things to make 
an imposing show if they were concentrated. Now they 
have to be searched for painfully amid surroundings which 
generally impair, and often spoil altogether, the enjoy- 
ment of the desired picture when it is found. If the 
Academy would adopt some such plan as we have sug- 
gested, they wculd earn the sincere gratitude of those 
who look upon a picture gallery as something more than 
a variety entertainment. At a neighbouring place of enter- 
tainment, the managers recognise that the indiscriminate 
mixture of Beethoven's quartets and nigger minstrelsy would 
be unacceptable to either section of their audience. Wa4y 
should not the Academy exercise a like discretion ? ae 








BOOKS. 


—— 
THE AMERICAN SOLDIER.* 

A LITTLE more than a third of the Complete Prose Works is 
occupied with “Specimen Days,” very brief records of a great 
variety of impressions. They cover about twenty years, 
1862-82. The latter date is borne by the first fifteen. In 
these Whitman gives an account of his ancestry, and @ 
very brief sketch of his own life up to the breaking out of 
the Civil War. A few pages follow, written apparently at 





*(1.) Complete Prose Works. By Walt Whitman. London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.—(2.) The Wound Dresser, By Walt Whitman. Edited by R. M. Bucke, 
M.D, Same publishers, 
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a ae in which some early incidents of the War, 
especially the Bull Ran panic, are described. The contem- 
porary notes begin with: “ FaLmours, Va., opposite 
Fredericksburgh, December 21st, 1862. Whitman writes : 
«Begin my visits among the cawp hospitals in the army 
of the Potomac.” This visiting he made the occupation 
of his life for between two and three years. On October 3rd, 
1865, he writes: ‘“‘There are two army hospitals now re- 
maining.” The next note covers the three last months of 
that year, and in those that follow the experiences of the 
time are summed up. The volume entitled The Wound 
Dresser belongs to the same time. It contains three letters 
published in the New York Times and Brooklyn Eagle, and a 
series of letters to his mother, from December, 1862, to June, 
1864, the latter being, so to speak, the rough material out of 
which the former are constructed. The last in date records 
a warning which the doctor had given the writer that his 
hospital work must cease. He relaxed it for a time, but did 
not give it up, and he paid the penalty of this generous 
impradence. “Down to the time of his hospital work,” 
says Dr. Bucke, “he had never known a day’s sickness, 
—but thereafter he never again knew, except at intervals 
which grew shorter and less frequent as time went 
on, the buoyant vigour and vitality of his first forty- 
four years.” He held a clerkship in one of the Washing- 
ton offices for seven years after the end of the war. 
In 1873 his frequent illnesses culminated in a stroke of 
paralysis from which he never entirely recovered. No one 
who reads his hospital experiences as they are noted down at 
the time, and sees how continuously and intensely the man’s 
personal force went out to the sufferers among whom he 
lived, can be surprised at the result. The mere physical 
horrors of these crowded hospitals, the frightful wounds, the 
sores, often aggravated by previous neglect to an indescrib- 
able loathsomeness, were enough to break a strong man down, 
but it was this untiring watcher’s intense sympathy that ex- 
hausted him. He submitted for the benefit of a long succes- 
sion of sufferers, dying or barely struggling back into life, 
to what may be described as a spiritual transfusion of blood. 
The fullest, healthiest veins could not endure this perpetual 
depletion. 


When they are regarded in the intense light of these 
revelations, the figures of the war, always impressive, are 
invested with an almost overpowering significance. The en- 
listments for long or short service amounted to three millions ; 
there were four millions of certified cases of medical or surgical 
treatment; six hundred thousand were slain in battle, or died 
of their wounds or of sicknesses brought on or aggravated by 
the hardships of campaigning. The magnitude of these 
stupendous figures astonishes us. But what adequate word 
can be used of these :— Twenty-five thousand national 
soldiers were killed in battle, and never buried at all.” “In 
Salisbury, N.C., the known dead are only 85, while the un- 
known are 12,027” ? Apply to these generalities the details 
of Whitman’s hospital notes, and we get an overpowering 
sum of human suffering. History has nothing equal to it, as 
there is nothing in literature that matches the Dante-like 
pictures that Whitman drew of this Inferno,—an Inferno, into 
which there penetrated the gracious light of his consoling 
presence. Here are some of them :— 

_“In one of the hospitals I find Thomas Haley, company M, 4th 
New York cavalry—a regular Irish boy, a fine specimen of youth- 
ful physical manliness—shot through the lungs...... He 
lies there with his frame exposed above the waist, all naked, for 
coolness, a fine built man, the tan not yet bleach’d from his cheeks 
and neck. It is useless to talk to him, as with his sad hurt, and 
the stimulants they give him, and the utter strangeness of every 
object, face, furniture, &c., the poor fellow, even when awake, is 
like some frighten’d, shy animal. Much of the time he sleeps, or 
half sleeps. (Sometimes I thought he knew more than he 
show'd.) I often come and sit by him in perfect silence; he will 
breathe for ten minutes as softly and evenly as a young babe 
asleep, Poor youth, so handsome, athletic, with profuse beautiful 
shining hair. One time as I sat looking at him while he lay 
asleep, he suddenly, without the least start, awaken’d, open’d his 
eyes, gave me a long steady look, turning his face very slightly 
to gaze casier—one long, clear, silent look—a slight sigh—then 
turn’d back and went into his doze again.” 

“In ward H we approach the cot of a young lieutenant of one 
of the Wisconsin regiments. Tread the bare board floor lightly 
here, for the pain and panting of death are in this cot. I saw the 
lieutenant when he was first brought here from Chancellorsville, 
and have been with him occasionally from day to day and night 
to night. He had been getting along pretty well till night before 
last, when a sud len hemorrhage that could not be stopt came 








upon him, and to-day it still continues at intervals. Notice that 
water-pail by the side of the bed, with a quantity of blood and 
bloody pieces of muslin, nearly full; that tells the story. The 
poor young man is struggling painfully for breath, his great dark 
eyes with a glaze already upon them, and the choking faint but 
audible in his throat. An attendant sits by him, and will not 
leave him till the last; yet little or nothing can be done. He 
will die here in an hour or two, without the presence of kith 
or kin. Meantime the ordinary chat and business of the ward 
a little way off goes on indifferently. Some of the inmates are 
laughing and joking, others are playing checkers or cards, others 
are reading, &c.” 

These are single figures; here is one with many, a camp of 
the wounded, close to the field where some great battle has 
been fought :— 


“Some have their legs blown off—some bullets through the 
breast—some indescribably horrid wounds in the face or head, all 
mutilated, sickening, torn, geuged out—some in the abdomen— 
some mere boys—many rebels, badly hurt—they take their 
regular turns with the rest, just the same as any—the surgeons 
use them just the same. Such is the camp of the wounded—such 
a fragment, a reflection afar off of the bloody scene—while alk 
over the clear, large moon comes out at times softly, quietly 
shining. Amid the woods, that scene of flitting souls—amid the 
crack and crash and yelling sounds—the impalpable perfume of 
the woods—and yet the pungent, stifling smoke—the radiance of 
the moon, looking from heaven at intervals so placid—the sky so 
heavenly — the clear-obscure up there, those buoyant upper 
oceans—a few large placid stars beyond, coming silently and 
languidly out, and then disappearing—the melancholy, draperied 
night above, around. And there, upon the roads, the fields, and 
in those woods, that contest, never one more desperate in any age 
or land—both parties now in force—masses—no fancy battle, no 
semi-play, but fierce and savage demons fighting there—courage 
and scorn of death the rule, exceptions almost none.” 


Now and then these sombre effects are relieved with a little 
touch of colour. A cavalry regiment rides by :— 

“Tt was a pronouncedly warlike and gay show; the sabres 
clank’d, the men look’d young and healthy and strong; the electric 
tramping of so many horses on the hard road, and the gallant 
bearing, fine seat, and bright-faced appearance of a thousand and 
more handsome young American men, were so good to see. An 
hour later another troop went by, smaller in numbers, perhaps 
three hundred men. They too look’d like serviceable men, cam- 
paigners used to field and fight. July 3.—This forenoon, for: 
more than an hour, again long strings of cavalry, several regi- 
ments, very fine men and horses, four or five abreast. I saw them 
in Fourteenth street, coming in town from north. Several 
hundred extra horses, some of the mares with colts, trotting 
along. (Appear’d to be a number of prisoners too.) How 
inspiriting always the cavalry regiments. Our men are generally 
well-mounted, feel good, are young, gay on the saddle, their 
blankets in a roll behind them, their sabres clanking at their 
sides. This noise and movement and the tramp of muny horses’ 
hoofs has a curious effect upon one.” 

And here is a picture in which the strong sympathy with 
Nature, which was, indeed, the essence of Whitman’s genius,, 
comes out very forcibly :— 

“Norearth nor sky ever knew spectacles of superber beauty 

than some of the nights lately here. The western star, Venus, 
in the earlier hours of evening, has never been so large, so 
clear; it seems as if it told something, as if it held rapport 
indulgent with humanity, with us Americans. Five or six nights 
since, it hung close by the moon, then a little past its first 
quarter. The star was wonderful, the moon like a young mother. 
he sky, dark blue, the transparent night, the planets, the 
moderate west wind, the elastic temperature, the miracle of that 
great star, and the young and swelling moon swimming in the 
west, suffused the soul. Then I heard, slow and clear, the 
deliberate notes of a bugle come up out of the silence, sounding 
so good through the night’s mystery, no hurry, but firm and faith- 
ful, floating along, rising, falling leisurely, with here and there: 
a long-drawn note.” 
Some of the casual observations are worth noting. He has, 
for instance, a remark on the right people for nurses. 
“Middle-aged or healthy and good-conditioned elderly 
women, mothers of children, are best.” He dwells on the 
maternal qualification; it is, in his view, “ precious and final.” 
And no one can doubt that he had almost unrivalled oppor- 
tunities of judging. 

Sometimes we have glimpses of President Lincoln, a 
homely figure, out of keeping with the military show of 
escort, &c., from which he was always trying to escape, but 
greatly impressive. “The lines of vast responsibilities, in- 
tricate questions, and demands of life and death, are cut 
deeper than ever upon his dark brown face; yet all the old 
goodness, tenderness, sadness, and canny shrewdness under- 
neath the furrows.” Further on, in the portion of the volume 
entitled “ Collect,” we have an account of the assassination, 
very vigorous, though Whitman, as we gather from it, was 
not in the theatre when it occurred. In the notes taken at 
Washington of occasional meetings with the President there 
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seems to be something like that “waft of death” which the 
Quaker spectator felt borne to him when he saw Cromwell 
riding with his escort of troopers behind him a few months 
before the end. 





THE REAL JUDGE JEFFREYS.* 
[r at the beginning of the present century the question had 
been asked in any literary coterie what two names on record 
were the most generally infamous, the answer would probably 
have been Machiavelli and Judge Jeffreys. The popular 
verdict on the first has long been reversed, and, by a curious 
coincidence, no man contributed more to the reversal of the 
verdict on Machiavelli than the very man who has done most 
to confirm the verdict on Jeffreys. If Macaulay white- 
washed, and induced others to assist in the white-washing 
of Machiavelli, he has made amends by providing his own 
countryman with an extra coating of blacking. It is 
certainly of more moment that the world should be set 
right about the motives, conduct, and character of the 
author of The Prince, than about those of a man whose 
importance ceased with his day and with the discbarge of the 
duties entrusted tohim. But justice is justice and truth is 
troth, and if history and biography are to maintain their 
credit they should not be permitted to tamper with either. 
Has the truth been told about Jeffreys? Have the Bench 
and the Woolsack ever been disgraced by the monster 
depicted by Macaulay and Campbell? We greatly doubt it. 
This at least is certain, that if the truth about him has been 
told, it has not only been told by what must be considered to 
be the rarest of fortunate accidents, but it has been derived 
from sources which, to say the least, have seldom, if ever, been 
the sources of truth. We know him only by the testimony of 
witnesses who had every motive for misrepresenting and 
maligning him, and by what is recorded in publications which 
had no pretension to be anything else than the expression of 
personal or party hostility. Let us turn for a moment to the 
authorities for his life and character, and to the evidence on 
which he has been judged. They may be ranged under three 
headings,—the frantic diatribes of the friends, relatives, and 
partisans of those on whom he had passed sentence in the 
Western Rebellion; the accounts given of him by those 
who, as Whigs and Nonconformists, were naturally and 
necessarily, considering the part he had had to play, 
his strong enemies; and lastly, the more temperate, but 
not less prejudiced, notices of him by men who had various 
reasons for presenting him in an unfavourable light. First 
comes The Bloody Assizes; or, A Complete History of the 
Life of George Lord Jefferies, compiled by one James Bent, 
who had served in Monmouth’s army, and who published this 
philippic, which ran through no less than five editions, just 
after Jeffreys’s fall. Next we have The Dying Speeches, 
Letters and Prayers of the Eminent Protestants who Suffered 
in the West of England and elsewhere under the Cruel 
Sentence of the late Lord Chancellor, another furious attack 
on the fallen Judge; and in the same year another onslaught 
on his memory in the form of The Unfortunate Favourite ; 
or, Memories of the Life and Actions of the late Lord Chan- 
cellor from his Cradle to his Grave. Next come The 
Merciless Assizes and The Western Martyrology, for 
which Tutchin was mainly responsible, and as he had been 
sentenced by Jeffreys to be imprisoned for seven years and 
to be whipped through every market town in Dorsetshire, 
it is not difficult to account for the portrait given here. 
The other leading authorities for his life and character 
are Roger Nortb, Burnet, Oldmixon, and the author of 
a biography which appeared in 1725, and was reprinted 
in 1764. Roger North hated him as the rival and 
supplanter of his brother, the Lord Keeper Guildford. 
Burnet hated him as the enemy of his party, and had, more- 
over, been personally insulted by him. Oldmixon, an un- 
scrupulous and foul-mouthed Whig, whom Macaulay himself 
describes as the “ worst historian who ever lived,” had every 
motive for assailing his memory, for he not only detested 
him as a prominent Tory and an enemy of the Nonconformists, 
but bis hostility was sharpened by the fact that he himself 
was a Somersetshire man, and had many friends whose relatives 
had been sentenced in the Western Rebellion. Of the author 
of the anonymous biography it may suftice to say that he is 
a worthy successor of Oldmixon, if indeed he was not Old- 
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mixon himself. It might bave been expected that Lord 


Campbell and Lord Macaulay would at least have regard 
these authorities as suspici it ed 
picious witnesses, and would have 

taken some trouble to sift their evidence, or to find confirm 
tion of it. They have done nothing of the ki ef 
y have done nothing of the kind. They haya 
not only accepted it without reserve, but they have even 
heightened and exaggerated what they have adopted. Bya most 
improper useof the State Trials they have perverted what should 
have been a corrective to false statements and misrepresenta. 
tions into collateral testimony in their favour. No one can 
read the State Trials without being struck by the contrast 
presented by Jeffreys as he actually comported himself at the 
Bar and on the Bench, and Jeffreys as tradition, Campbell 
and Macaulay have represented him. Every one must admit 
that there are the strongest a priori reasons for suspecting the 
correctness of the popular estimate of Jeffreys. Whatever 
may have been his real character, had he been as virtnong 
as Somers and as honest as Saunders and Maynard, his 
identification with a cause and a party which have eye, 
since their overthrow at the Revolution been regarded, 
and most naturally and rightly regarded, with hatred 
by the friends of liberty and the dispensers of historic 
fame, the part which he was called upon to play as Recorder 
and King’s Sergeant, as Chief Justice, as Lord Chancellor, 
the anxiety of the Tories to make him the scapegoat of what 
they found it expedient to repudiate,—all this predestined 
him to posthumous infamy. The moment we submit his con. 
duct and actions to impartial scrutiny we see how glaringly 
they have been misrepresented. He has been accused, ag 
every one knows, of the judicial murder of Lord William 
Russell and of Algernon Sidney, and much has been said abont 
the ferocious inhumanity with which he treated them. But 
what are the facts? In the case of Lord William Russell he 
was merely one of the two prosecutors for the Crown. If there 
was any miscarriage of justice the blame rests with Pemberton, 
In the trial of Sidney, at which he presided as Chief Justice, his 
forbearance, courtesy, and patience are most striking. He be. 
gan by warning Sidney, who conducted his own defence, against 
taking a step which might at once have been fatal. In the 
course of the trial he went out of his way to point out the 
advantage which would be gained by discrediting the state- 
ment of the principal witness for the prosecution when 
Sidney was injuring himself by neglecting to do so. It was 
only when Sidney’s irrelevancies were intolerable that he 
checked them, and it was always with courtesy, and even 
gentleness, that he intervened. It was afterwards ruled that 
the evidence on which the accused was condemned was inad- 
missible, and that Jeffreys in instructing the jury that docu- 
mentary evidence could be substituted for the testimony of a 
second witness, misdirected them. The answer to this is that 
the law was by no means clear on that point, and that Jeffreys’s 
ruling was corroborated by his brother Judges. Even Hallam 
admits that what was asserted when the sentence was reversed 
at the Revolution, namely, that the handwriting was not 
proved, is incorrect; it was proved by evidence which would 
be held to be perfectly satisfactory in any of our Courts now. 


A more odious and repulsive duty was never entrusted to 
any public servant than James imposed on Jeffreys when he 
sent him to try the Western rebels. That from the point of 
view of the existing Government the conduct of these people 
deserved, and even necessitated, exemplary punishment, every 
one must admit. It was with a population in the position 
of one under military execution that the Chief Justice had 
to deal, with men who had technically levied war against 
their Sovereign, and who had been taken red-handed in the 
most serious crime of which in the view of the law subjects 
can be guilty. We may hold, and indeed do hold, that 
they were morally abundantly justified in rebelling, and 
that their action was noble and patriotic in a high degree, 
but it would not be fair to condemn Jeffreys for holding an 





opposite view. It is only just, then, to Jeffreys that distinction 
should be made where distinction never has been made. 
Sentimental considerations must be set aside. In administer- 
ing the law, and in inflicting its frightfal penalties, he simply 
did what he had been commissioned to do, and what, cor- 
sidering his own position and opinions, he was bound to do. 
The question is, did he discharge his terrible duty impartially 
and without unnecessary severity? Did he either carelessly 
or in a spirit of wanton cruelty involve the innocent 








* The Life of Judge Jeffreys. By H. B. Irving. London: William Heinemann. 
(12s. 6d. net.]} 





with the guilty? Was he the brute and savage, the 
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disgrace to manhood and to his office, which he is 
depicted as being in The : Bloody Assizes and in 
Macaulay’s History. Our own impression is that when he 
said to Tatchin, “ My instructions were much more severe 
than the execution of them, and on my return I was snubbed 
at Court for being too merciful,” and when on his death-bed 
he said to Dr. Scot, “TI was not half bloody enough for him 
who sent me thither,” he said no more than the simple trath. 
This is borne out by the author of the Caveat against the 
Whigs, who writes, “There was not above a fourth part 
executed of what was convicted,” adding, “I cannot but 
think a little more hemp might have been usefully employed 
upon this occasion.” How utterly untrustworthy are the 
acconnts which have been given of these transactions may 
bé judged by the discrepancy in the statements about the 
numbers of those who suffered death. Lord Lonsdale put 
them at seven hundred; Barnet at six hundred; the list 
which the Judges sent to the Treasury at three hundred 
and twenty; a document in the British Museum, dated 
April 1st, 1686, at a hundred and two. In fact, it is 
simply hopeless to obtain any approximation to certainty 
as to the proportion of those who actually suffered; the 
only certainty is that the numbers have been grossly and 
recklessly exaggerated. If we take Macaulay’s numbers, 
three hundred and twenty, can it be said that out of upwards 
of five thousand prisoners the proportion of those who paid 
the penalty for a capital crime was excessive? No one has 
ever doubted the humanity of Sir Thomas More or of Cardinal 
Pole, and yet both these eminently hamane men authorised 
cruelties far more barbarous than those attributed to Jeffreys. 
Cromwell, one of the most tender-hearted of men, inflicted on 
the rebels at Drogheda and Wexford the most terrible 
punishment. In each of these cases the justification lay in 
the principal of all legal punishment, non quia peccatum 
est sed ne peccetur, That the Chief Justice should not have 
been a model of patience and courtesy, either in his demeanour 
or in his language, is no matter for surprise. Whoever will 
turn to the trial of Lady Alice Lisle will see the sort of thing 
with which he had tocontend. Jeffreys knew that the evidence 
of the principal witness was a tissue of lies, He knew also that 
Lady Lisle, in asseverating that she was not aware that one of 
the men whom she had sheltered had been in Monmonth’s 
army, was asserting what was untrue. That such prisoners 
and such witnesses would have tried the patience of 


the mildest of modern Judges may well be conceded, 
but when we remember that during these trials 


Jeffreys was suffering such tortures from an excrucia- 
ting malady that he could scarcely contain himself, 
we must surely make much allowance for his ebullitions 
of temper. From the point of view of modern sentiment the 
execution of Lady Alice Lisle was horrible. But it is not 
from such a point of view that it must be considered. In 
those days no distinction was made between the penalties 
imposed on men and women in our criminal jurisdiction, 
especially in relation to political offences. She fared just as 
Elizabeth Barton had fared before her, and just as Elizabeth 
Gaunt fared after her. No blame attaches itself to Jeffreys ; 
the blame belongs to his detestable master. Her trial was con- 
ducted with perfect fairness; she was treated with no brutality. 
The case against her was fully proved, and Jeffreys had no 
alternative but to pass on her the sentence of the law. 
He could have ordered her execution at once, but he 
twice deferred it, leaving ample time for an appeal to the 
Royal mercy. Sir James Stephen is no friend to Jeffreys, 
but he does him the justice to state that the conviction of 
Lady Alice Lisle involved no illegality. 

It would be absurd to contend that Jeffreys was either a 
high-minded or a virtuous man. He was an ambitious 
adventurer, pursuing fortune in what was little better than a 
social and political cesspool. He must be judged relatively. 
He must be compared with those who jostled him at the Bar 
or sat beside him on the Bench, with such sots as Treby, 
Shaw, and Saunders, with such libertines as Pemberton and 
Scroggs, with such “buatcher-birds” as Wright, Pollexfen, 
Howel, and Jenner, with politicians like Sunderland and 
Shaftesbury, with ecclesiastics like Sprat, Cartwright, and 
Parker. And he will not lose by the comparison. His career 
had the merit of consistency; he remained true to the 
Principles which he professed both in religion and in politics. 
His Presidency of the Ecclesiastical Commission was quite 
Compatible with his dying asseveration that it was in the 








interests, not for the overthrow, of the Established Church 
that he accepted the position. If he strained the law, he never 
perverted it. He was not corrupt. It was admitted even by 
his enemies that he discharged his duties as Chancellor with 
integrity. From pusillanimons vices he was absolutely free; he 
was neither a hypocrite nor untruthful, neither a charlatan nor 
a sycophant. The stories told about his hardness and 
brutality rest wholly on the authority of his enemies, and are 
very difficult to reconcile with what is certainly known, with 
his conduct, for instance, to Harte, to Philipp Henry, to the 
sister of the Hewlings. His first wife was a portionless 
girl who, having done him a service, had been thrown on 
the world without a friend. Nothing could he more humane 
and considerate than his conduct on the trials of the Popish 
conspirators, and than the remarks with which he passed 
sentence on Langhorn, on Sidney, and on Lady Alice Lisle. 
Of the ferocity and violence attributed to him in his treat- 
ment of prisoners, there are no traces in the State Trials, 
except in the case of Baxter. But this trial, it should be 
remembered, is not published from any authentic report, it 
is simply “a short account” of an ex-parte version furnished 
after the fall of Jeffreys by the enemies of the Judge. We 
have thus no means of knowing how far it is correct in ite 
statements, and to what extent the particulars have been 
coloured and exaggerated. Jeffreys had certainly one sign of 
a good-natured man, his sense of humour was keener than his 
sense of resentment. 

We have read Mr. Irving’s book with the greatest interest 
and pleasure, and if we have made it rather a “peg” fora 
dissertation of our own than a subject of particular criticism, 
it is because ‘we, to a considerable extent, accept his con- 
clusions, and have so little fault to find with the details of 
his work, that we have preferred to pay him the compliment 
of an independent testimony to the general soundness of his 
presentation and estimate of this extraordinary man. Oar 
feeling of detestation for James IJ. and his merciless and 
tyrannical Government, and our belief in the incalculable 
blessings secured to England and civil and religious liberty 
by the Revolution of 1688, are not, of course, affected in the 
slightest degree by the knowledge that Jeffreys was not in 
reality the monster he has been represented. The question 
whether he was, or was not, as unjust a Judge as he has been 
described does not, that is, affect the need of, and justifica- 
tion for, the Revolution. We must not do an historical 
injustice in order to still further blacken the memory 
of James II. That memory is black enough without it, and, 
as we have said, the Revolution requires no such excuse 
as has sometimes been found in the Bloody Assize. 





PROFESSOR SAYCE AND THE LITERARY 
CRITICISM OF THE PENTATEUCH.* 
For some years Professor Sayce has been publishing a series 
of books and articles on the history of Israel, the modern 
criticism of the Old Testament, and the geography and 
civilisation of Western Asia and Egypt in the second mil- 
lennium before Christ. He has now cast his materials into 
the form of an early history of the Hebrews, which extends 
from the time of the Patriarchs to the death of Solomon. 
Like all works from Professor Sayce, this sheds illumination 
upon the busy life of Western Asia. The vacancy and silence 
of the world through which the narrow line of the Patriarchs 
and their descendants seemed to pass, from Mesopotamia to 
Egypt and Egypt to Canaan, and which, as surrounding silence 
and vacancy always do, rendered their figures so colossal and 
ghostly, have been dispersed by the recovery of the Babylonian 
and Egyptian civilisations of the period. A very human world 
has been revealed to us; full of traffic and migration, artisan 
industry and agriculture, war and intrigue, amid the move- 
ments of which the figures of early Israel assume natural 
proportions, and the events associated with them become more, 
and not less, credible than they were. In this task of 
building up a world about early Israel, Professor Sayce 
has had a large share; the recklessness with which he is occa- 
sionally charged by foreign scholars in his own department 
of Assyriology, and for which also Biblical critics in our 
own country have sometimes attacked him, cannot 
destroy the results of some of his research, or its value in 
stimulating our native scholars, and impressing on the popular 





*The Early History of the Hebrews. By the Rev. A. H, Sayce, Professor of 
Accvriology at Oxford. London: R:vingtons. (33, 6d.) 
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mind in this country a vivid picture of Bible times. This 
new volume shares that double merit. There are in it some 
just judgments of the crudities and excesses of recent criti- 
cism of the Old Testament, and a large amount of Assyrian 
and Egyptian data, which will be welcome to all students 
of the Bible. The hypotheses are, if not conclusive, often 
probable, and always suggestive and interesting. 

All the more it is to be regretted that Professor Sayce should 
not only have thrown his book into the form of a polemic 
—some of which was hardly avoidable in the present state of 
Biblical critieism—but should have conducted that polemic 
in the temper which is unfortunately palpable in every 
chapter of his volume. Professor Sayce does not disdain to 
excite the prejudice of his readers by calling the recent 
iiterary criticism of the Old Testament German,—“ deal- 
ing with the writers and readers of the ancient world as if 
they were German professors and their literary audience,” 
“fan attempt to transform the early Israelitish historians into 
somewhat inferior German compilers” (p. 108). Thisis beneath 
the dignity of serious controversy. He describes the science of 
Old Testament criticism as if it were of the day before 
yesterday. Twenty years old, he says it is. Now it is at 
least thirty years since Graf laid down the lines of inductive 
argument on which the prevailing interpretation of Israel’s 
history has been conducted. Vatre’s anticipation of Graf’s 
theory, on more abstract methods, was published in 1833, 
while the first attempts at the literary analysis of the Penta- 
teuch are more than two hundred years old. For over a 
-oentury the science of the Old Testament has been served by 
@ constant succession of scholars of the first rank. Every 
new position has been hotly contested and jealously revised. 
in fact, the criticism of the Old Testament is as adult and 
thorough a discipline as most of the physical sciences. And 
amid all its varieties and contradictions, healthy and un- 
healthy, there has been a steady progress to agreement on 
the main points,—a progress which has not only convinced all 
the younger critics, but detached from the traditional position 
a number of the most reverent and conservative of the older 
men, like Delitzsch himself. Without holding a brief for the 
new school, we must protest against Dr. Sayce’s misrepre- 
sentation of it as German and upstart. Wherever truth lies 
dn this controversy, such is not the temper by which it is to 
be reached. 

The literary criticism with which Dr. Sayce has mainly to 
do in this volume is, of course, that of the Pentateuch. 
Practically, all Old Testament specialists accept the division 
ef this into various documents by different hands and con- 
‘taining different strata of legislation; while an increasing 
majority assign these documents to various dates from four 
‘to seven hundred years after Moses. How does Dr. Sayce 
treat this criticism, which he proposes to overthrow by the 
evidence of archxology? He represents it as based solely 
upon a philological theory that the documents of the Penta- 
teuch are too distinct in language and in style to have come 
from one author or age, and on the assumption that the 
knowledge of writing in Israel was of late date. Let us 
take the latter first. Dr. Sayce believes the assumption 
to be disproved by the recent discoveries that Babylonian 
lettersand manners had spread through Syria to Egypt while 
Israel was still in the latter land. But the discovered monu- 
ments, which he quotes, give absolutely no evidence of this 
culture being spread through any but the official classes of 
Western Asia; while it is notorious that nomadic, or semi- 
nomadic, tribes like those of Israel may hang on to the skirts 
of civilisation, as the Bedouin have done for centuries, with- 
out even learning to write. Dr. Sayce does not attempt to 
meet this difficulty, nor does he even state the plain fact, that 
except for one faint trace archeology has nothing to record 
of Israel in the long period in which he holds his science to 
have proved the high culture of the Hebrews. But even if it 
were proved—as proved it may be—tbat the leaders of Israel 
had the power and the habits of the pen, Dr. Sayce ignores 
the fact that this of itself would not establish the existence 
of a written law in the time of Moses, and still less, that the 
elaborate codes which our Pentatench contains were con- 
structed at that date. He may be right, but he has neither 
correctly stated the issue, nor met his opponents’ argument. 

With regard to what Dr. Sayce asserts to be the only other 
foundation of recent criticism of the Old Testament, instead 
of contenting himself with pointing out the many undoubted 
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uncertainties of the literary analysis of the Pentateuch, asin 
part he has justly done, he condemns the whole process u 
unreal and futile. Yet it is just this analysis Which hag 
occupied the critics of the last century, which has been eon. 
ducted with the scientific jealousy that we have Spoken of 
and which is now accepted by literary critics Practically of 
every school. Nor is Dr. Sayce himself unaffected by it, He 
not only admits “interpolations” of so late a date ag the 
seventh century B.C., and even “echoes of the Exile,” with a 
“redaction ” or “rewriting ” of the whole in the time of Ezry. 
but he acknowledges the presence of two different account, 
of Abraham; finds contradictory statements with regard to 
the presence of Israel in Egypt, and more than one artificia] 
treatment of their history at that time; affirms that the 
extent of Joshua’s work “has been greatly magnified jp 
the imagination of later ages;” disbelieves a number of 
stories in this Book, as, for example, that of the circum. 
cision at Gilgal; and in other Books, especially Judges 
and Chronicles, recognises the same methods of compila. 
tion and the same theological tendencies in reconstructing 
history, which the literary critics whose methods he 4 
contemns find in the Pentateuch. Where he differs from 
these critics is in not facing many facts still more obvioug 
and damaging to his own position than those which he admits, 
He does not, for instance, explain why Deuteronomy is written 
with the perspective of a much later date than Moses, and 
still more significantly, he omits to deal with the fact that the 
systems of legislation represent several stages in the develop. 
ment of Israel’s history and of their religious spirit. (Indeed, 
how defective he is on this point is clear from his remarkable 
assertion that “the monotheism of the Song of Deborah 
is the monotheism of the Pentateuch,” p. 302.) In short, 
the volume brings upon the mind of the reader the 
impression that Dr. Sayce, while adopting the methods of 
the literary critics he condemns, simply differs from them in 
being not so thorough in his analysis, nor so logical in hig 
conclusions. This, however, becomes most clear in an 
omission from his list of the foundations of that criticism, 
When Dr. Sayce says that these foundations are the literary 
analysis of the Pentateuch, and the assumption that Israel 
did not practise writing in the time of Moses, he ignores the 
great historical fact on which Graf and Wellhausen have 
based their theories: namely, that in all the history of Israel 
from the death of Moses to the great prophets of the eighth 
century there is no evidence of the existence among the 
people of the Levitical or Deuteronomic legislation of the 
Pentateuch, but on the contrary the religious leaders of 
Israel perform sacrifices, and other religious acts, in distinct 
variance from the terms of those codes. Dr. Sayce, it is true, 
notes a few instances of this and attempts to explain them 
away, but he does not succeed; and till he gathers together 
their cumulative force and endeavours to account for it, 
the critics will hardly take his description of their position as 
adequate, or his attack upon it as serious. 

Are we, then, to suppose that Israel had no body of 
law, written or unwritten, in the time of Moses? By 
no means. There is, on one hand, the weighty tradi- 
tion that Moses was the founder of his people’s institu- 
tions; and on the other hand, the fact that a large 
portion of the legal contents of the Pentateuch is mach 
the same as the social custom which prevailed among 
other Semitic nations; and it therefore must have been 
inherited by Israel from their Semitic ancestry long before 
the age of Moses. What Moses did for his people, as the 
most sceptical critics admit, was at least to infuse this with 
that strong ethical principle which differentiated Israel from 
their Semitic neighbours, and there is abundant proof that 
this ethical principle was due to the influence of Israel's 
national God. These, and not the methods on which Dr. 
Sayce has worked, are the lines upon which an early history 
of the Hebrews should be written; and by which the unique 
religious development of Israel, even in that remote period, 
should be estimated. 





WHEN WAR BREAKS OUT* 
TuE book which bears the above title consists of a series of 
“newsy” letters from the London correspondent of Calner’s 
Weekly, New York, written during the war between Great 








* When War Breaks Out. By H. W. Wilson and Arnold White. London: 
Harper and Brothers. 
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the Allied Powers of France and Russia, Sep- 
tember 2lst, 1900, to January Ist, 1901. The letters are 
Jeverly done, the authors having caught the American news- 
’ er style to a nicety. They begin by the announcement 
eptember 20th all the telegraph cables connecting 
with the Continent have been cat. On the 2lst war 
d, and the Channel Fleet leaves Portland for 
Gibraltar. On the 23rd the French cruiser ‘Dupuy de 
Lome’ lands a party on Valencia Island, cuts the shore ends 
of the Atlantic cables, and destroys the telegraph station 
and instruments. England is thus telegraphically isolated 
from the rest of the world. On the 24th the Admiral in 
command of the Channel Fleet, which has now reached 
Finisterre, learns from his scouts and from passing 
steamers that the combined French and Russian Mediter- 
ranean Fleets and the French Channel Fleet effected a 
junction at Oran on the 20th, and passed Gibraltar on the 
night of the 20th-2lst, steaming north. The Admiral, on 
receiving this information, sends on a cruiser to warn the 
Mediterranean Fleet, and himself turns round and steams 
back to Portland. In the meanwhile, the Russian Black Sea 
Fleet, with a large number of transports, has passed through 
the Dardanelles, presumably bound for Egypt. The Medi- 
¢erranean Fleet is at this time lying at Gibraltar, and the 
Admiral in command, when he receives the news, detaches 
four first-class battleships (‘ Canopus’ class) and two cruisers 
to reinforce the Channel Fleet, and with the remainder 
(eight battleships) starts for Malta. The Channel Fleet re- 
gains Portland on the 25th, finding there the Reserve Fleet 
of twelve battleships. On the 26th comes the news that the 
Russians have landed twenty-four thousand men and eighty 
guns in Egypt, but that the canal has been blocked owing to 
the commander of the British catcher ‘ Harrier’ sinking his 
ship therein. On October 8th a second Battle of the Nile is 
fought, resulting in the practical annihilation of the Russian 
Black Sea Fleet by the Mediterranean Squadron, but as a set- 
off against this, Hong-kong fails by a coup de main. From 
this date the movements of the various fleets are a little 
difficult to follow. We gather, however, that the allied fleet 
retires to Brest, where it is blockaded by the British fleet. 
Towards the end of December the blockade is raised, and on 
December 22nd our correspondent finds himself at Eastbourne, 
just in time to witness the landing the next day, in Pevensey 
Bay, of a combined Russian and French force under the guns 
of the allied fleet. The landing is interrupted by the appear- 
sace of the British fleet, and a great battle off Beachy 
Head ensues, resulting in the complete defeat of the 
Allies. Effective occupation of the enemy’s Continental 
territory being impossible, an untimely and disastrous peace 
is concluded, no indemnity being exacted, and both sides 
remaining in exactly the same positions as at the commence- 
ment of the war. 


Britain and 


that on S 
England 
js declare 


Such is a brief outline of the naval events in the book; 
and as Mr. H. W. Wilson, author of Ironclads in Action, 
is in the very front rank of writers on naval matters, we 
take it for granted that the naval portions of the book are 
from his pen. His views as to the probable course of events 
are interesting in the extreme. We should like to know, 
though, why, after placing the Mediterranean Fleet at 
Gibraltar, Mr. Wilson twice allows the Allies to pass the 
Straits, once on their way to the rendezvous at Oran, 
and again on their way north to the Channel. The 
Straits are only fourteen miles wide, and a couple of 
torpedo-boats would have given the British Admiral all 
che information he required. Surely, also, he made a 
grave mistake in detaching four of his most powerful 
dattleships to reinforce the Channel Fleet. He weakened his 
own fleet by 25 per cent., and exposed these four ships to the 
great risk of capture by an overwhelmingly superior force 
of the enemy, seeing that the enemy’s fleet was between 
them and the fleet they were sent to reinforce. We cannot 
help thinking that if a reinforcement was necessary, the 
whole Mediterranean Fleet should have gone, and not a small 
detachment. This move on the part of the British is rendered 
especially puzzling because a little further on Mr. Wilson 
states that the traditional policy of England on war breaking 
out is to at once join the Channel and Mediterranean Fleets. 
We should like to join issue with Mr. Wilson with regard 
to this latter statement. Looking back to former wars, 
we can find no foundation for it. On the contrary, we 











should have said that we always have kept a separate and 
distinct fleet in each sea, and only on very rare occasions have 
they ever been joined. If the two fleets are to be joined on 
the outbreak of war, why separate them in peace, and run the 
risk on war breaking out of their being beaten in detail P 
Again, we are not told why the Allies allowed themselves to 
be shut up in Brest—their strength was only one battleship 
less than ours—nor why Brest was selected in preference to 
Cherbourg. We are given a thrilling, and we are sure pro- 
bable, picture of the terrible strain on the personnel of a 
blockading fleet, the strain becoming greater as one 
“destroyer” after another breaks down, thereby rendering 
a torpedo attack more probable. The effect of the war 
on our carrying trade is also well described. The Thames 
becomes choked with empty steamers, partly owing to 
the risk of capture by the enemy’s cruisers, and partly 
owing to the difficulty of getting crews, all neutrals being 
forbidden by their respective Governments to serve on 
British ships. Mr. Wilson does not touch on the vexed 
subject of Naval Convoy; we should much like to hear 
his views on this matter. The dénouement of the book is 
to our mind hardly worthy of the rest. Would an enemy, 
however strong, ever attempt a landing with our fleet not only 
“in being,” but without having fought even a partial fleet 
action? Would they choose Pevensey Bay for the purpose, 
and Pevensey Bay or any other open beach on the South 
Coast with a strong south-westerly wind blowing? The final 
fleet action is well described, and the diagram in the text 
renders the movements of the ships easy to follow. 

So far we have said nothing about what the authors consider 
would be the state of England during such a war. The 
food question is naturally the most important. The authors 
take an optimistic view of our food-supplies, estimating 
that directly after the harvest, and supposing that no 
grain cargoes reach England, an almost impossible sup- 
position, we have in the country four and a half 
months’ full rations for every one. The problem we 
shall have to face will not be the scarcity of food, 
but how to get the food which is actually in the country 
into the mouths of the starving unemployed. In other 
words, the price, not the scarcity, will be the difficulty. 
The authors say: “Fresh meat has gone up in price, not 
because there is no meat in the country, but because the 
capture of a New Zealand liner has inspired the purveyors 
of Smithfield with the idea that large fortunes are to be made 
by holding their frozen meat until prices become higher.” 
And again: “The result of my investigations has convinced 
me that the imminent danger of Great Britain is not the 
want of food, but its exorbitant price.” In the light of 
recent events the authors’ forecast has come almost startlingly 
true. 

On the whole, we congratulate Mr. Wilson and his 
colleague on a very readabie piece of work. It is altogether 
an interesting little book, and worthy of more than a hurried 
perusal in a railway carriage. 





TO RECONSTRUCT POLITICAL ECONOMY.® 
WE have not heard quite so much in England of late of the 
Single Tax and of Land Nationalisatiun; not indeed because 
the movements to which the proposals have given rise have 
been disposed of, but rather because these were in England but 
the beginning of a wider movement of opinion which carried 
the more extreme partisans into the study of Socialism. As 
a result some have become Socialists, others have remained 
neither Socialists nor land nationalisers. But the faith of Mr. 
George in the result of the propaganda of which his work was 
the beginning remained undimmed down to his death ; which, it 
may be remembered, took place last October in the midst of his 
candidature for the Mayoralty of Greater New York, and almost 
on the eve of the polling. Writing shortly before that date, 
he felt moved to say :—‘ The years which have elapsed since 
the publication of ‘Progress and Poverty’ have been on my 
part devoted to the propagation of the truths taught in 
‘Progress and Poverty’ by books, pamphlets, magazine 
articles, newspaper work, lectures and speeches, and have 
been so greatly successful as not only to far exceed what 
fifteen years ago I could have dared to look forward to in 
this time, but to have given me reason to feel that of all the 








* The Science of Political Feonomy, By Henry George. London: Kegan Paal, 
Trench, Triibner, and Oo. [7s. 6d.) 
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men of whom I have ever heard who have attempted any- 
thing like so great a work against anything like so great 
odds, I have been in the result of the endeavour to 
arouse thought most favoured. Not merely wherever 
the English tongue is spoken, but in all parts of the 
world, men are arising who will carry forward to final 
triumph the great movement which ‘Progress and Poverty’ 
began.” One thing, however, remained to be done. Having 
come to the conclusion that in the present state of social 
conditions there is some widespread wrong in the distribution 
of wealth, he looked for a corresponding cause. It appeared 
to present itself in the conditions under which political 
economy was studied and taught in Colleges and Universities. 
It seemed to him that “no matter what the injustice may be, 
Colleges and Universities as at present constituted are by the 
very law of their being precluded from discovering or reveal- 
ing it. The wealthy classes must, relatively at least, profit by 
it; and this is the class whose views and wishes dominate in 
Colleges and Universities.” Mr. George, therefore, undertook 
the reconstruction of the science of political economy along 
the lines developed in Progress and Poverty. Hence the book 
before us. 


We have read the book closely from beginning to end, and in 
a spirit of sympathetic interest in the remarkable personality 
of the author. It seems to us, however, that no reader, however 
partial to Mr. George, who had mastered the principles of the 
subject under discussion, could honestly pretend to accept it 
as having accomplished a reconstruction of the science of 
political economy. Nor is it reconstruction in the direction in 
which reconstruction in economics has been for some time 
actually tending, as the result of the attacks which the science 
has sustained from many quarters in recent years. It is to be 
doubted whether the whole book is not a mistake, in the sense 
of being an injury to Mr. George’s own cause, and whether, 
could the author have lived twenty years hence, he would not 
be himself amongst those wh would readily admit it. 


The plan of the book is evidently suggested by the old 
definition of political economy as the science which treats of 
the nature of wealth, and of the laws of its production and 
distribution. There is a division into five books. The first deals 
with the meaning of political economy. Books IL, III., and 
IV. deal with wealth,—its nature, its production, its distribu- 
tion. Book V. is devoted to money, and would have been, as 
Mr. George’s son tells us in a preface, extended had the 
author lived. Mr. George takes us through the whole series 
of chapters in an attitude of challenge. The principle under- 
lying the Malthusian theory is dismissed as unsound; even 
the law of diminishing returns in agriculture, one of the few 
principles which economists might have felt they had 
succeeded in obtaining unchallenged recognition for, is held 
in question. 

The importance of the book as a contribution to the 
development of current thought will, in all probability, be 
more justly appreciated by the sociologist than by the pro- 
fessor of economics,—whose patience it is calculated to 
sorely try. The character of the propaganda with which the 
name of the author is associated, the attempt which he here 
makes to reconstruct the current science of economics from 
his own standpoint, and, above all, the problem with which he 
is struggling throughout, have their meaning in relation toa 
wide movement in progress deeply interesting to the sociologist. 
The principal merit of the book seems to us to consist in the 
extent to which it serves to give clearer definition to 
this movement. The fundamental misconception which has 
probably carried Mr. George in a wrong direction in under- 
taking this task is, to do him justice, one which he has himself 
inherited from the older economists. We come across it first 
in Book I., chaps. 3 and 4, when he is discussing the scope and 
meaning of political economy, and again throughout Book IV., 
when he is discussing the distribution of wealth. Here, 
despite many qualifying statements, the fact is brought out 
clearly enough that Mr. George treats two things as one and 
the same,—“ society,” or as he calls it, “the social organism ” 
and the “body economic.” Now the nature of the distinc- 
tion to be made between these two is vital. It underlies the 
whole modern controversy about the failure of economics to 
do what many people seem to expect of it. It fundamentally 
affects Mr. George’s position in the attack which he is making 
on the present condition of the science. For the social 
Organism is an entirely different entity to the body 


economic. The first is moved and governed by a most 
complex set of vital forces, many of which have no relation 
whatever to the interests of the body economic, Some of 
them are related to the social rather than to the individual 
struggle for existence; others of them are related to the 
fature rather than to the present. In the body economic 
we are in reality only concerned with the principles of 
exchanges; with the science, as Mr. George terms it in 
one place, “of how civilised men get a living.” The 
older economists had no consistent scientific perception of 
the difference between the two. Mr. George, in the last 
chapters of Book IV., deals with insight with Mill’s cop, 
fusion under this head, and yet without perceiving the 
direction in which the knowledge of it leads him. It ig alj 
very well, says Mr. George in effect, to deal with the laws of 
the distribution of wealth, but when we come to the distriby. 
tion of wealth, we are in the midst of questions of sentiment, 
of morals, of ethics, of religion. The fact expressed scien. 
tifically is that we are in the midst of the principles affecting 
the welfare of the social organism, which everywhere over. 
reach those affecting the body economic. The real lesson of 
the whole matter, which we had in mind in thinking that 
Mr. George might have felt differently towards his own 
attempt could it have been possible for him to review it twenty 
years hence, is that the science of economics is in all proba. 
bility destined to undergo, and is in fact already undergoing, 
the change which has already taken place in other brancheg 
of social science. Political economy is not the science of 
society. A little time ago we had claims on behalf of 
history which could only rest on the belief that it was the 
historian’s duty to give us a science of society. The latter 
is now more modest, and confines himself to his documents 
and verifications. What is called political science is passing 
through a somewhat similar phase, It is being split up 
into allotments with limiting boundaries. It is not the 
science of society,—although in Germany a single branch of 
it which deals with theories of Naturrecké still includes by 
implication the whole Kantian philosophy. So with econoinics, 
Mr. George’s quarrel is not, in reality, with the science of 
economics at all. In England, at least, the real forces ranged 
against his proposals have always seemed to the present writer 
to he largely of his own raising. “If,” said he, in Progress and 
Poverty, “the land belongs to the people, why permit the land. 
owners to take the rent or compensate them in any manner for 
the loss of rent?” Here he formulated a principle which strack 
at the root of all organic society,—repudiation to-day of an 
obligation morally admitted and undertaken yesterday. The 
healthy “social organism” does not act in this way. But 
the reason is not that the science of political economy 
requires to be reconstructed. 
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Van Wagener's Ways. By W.L. Alden. (C. Arthur Pearson.)— 
These short stories, all strung together by having the same 
hero, will provide any one with a sense of humour with delight- 
ful employment for a spare hour. Professor van Wagener 
possesses a great deal of scientific imagination, which leads him 
to many great and startling inventions. There is one story of a 
dog which is thought to have swallowed a teacupful of sweet 
blue paste, which is in reality an explosive two hundred times 
more powerful than nitro-glycerine. The poor dog, accustomed 
to be petted, cannot imagine why his friends try to avoid his 
attentions. At last a tremendous explosion takes place, but 
the innocent dog is not hurt, and the professor comes to the con- 
clusion that a stray cat had eaten the dangerous sweatmeat. 
On another occasion the professor invents a machine “to rig up 
the cat for flying,” and puss not being a success, later on the 
professor invents a hydrogen shirt for his own use in “a 
flying march,” and in consequence of a little imprudence, he 
spends several hours clinging to the gilt pine-apple on the top 
of the Presbyterian steeple. But perhaps Van Wagener’s most 
amusing attempt “to die his whiskers green” is when the 
idea occurs to him to utilise the electricity in the fur of 
cats, and to illuminate his house entirely with “ incandescent 
cats.” The professor having overcome the initial difficulty of 
completing the circuit by “fastening the end of the cat’s tail in 
the upper part of the lamp, and running two wires from the lower 
part of the lamp to the cat’s ears,” invites his friend to come and 
see his first experiment in lighting his whole house with two dozen 
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« Jt was clear enough that one or two cats lighted up the room 
better than half-a-dozen gas-jets would have done, and accord. 
ingly I congratulated Van Wagener on the success of his inven- 
be ‘Here’s my reading-cat,’ says he, picking up a mighty 
limp and dispirited-looking cat, and setting her on the table. 
«You see, when I want to read, I just put this cat on the table 
where the light falls over my left shoulder, and I take a book and 
sit down and read, as comfortable as you please.’ So he sat down 
withan open book in his hand, and made believe to read, and the 
cat sat quiet until she judged the right moment had come, and 
then she made a jump and lit on the Professor’s head, and started 
in to scalp him. But that’s just the way with cats: you can’t 
ever trust ’em any farther than you can see’em. Van Wagener 
tore the cat off his head, losing considerable hair in the process, 
and then went on discoursing of the merits of his invention.” 

The experiment, as do all the poor professor’s, cnds in disaster, 
for he tries to illuminate with cats for a procession. The cats being 
upset by the brass bands, fall to fighting and scratching, the Irish- 
men in the crowd think a deliberate insult, through an allusion 
-to the Kilkenny cats, is intended, and the poor professor hardly 
vescapes’ with his life. The cats, of course, all run away. 
“Nobody ever saw a tail of them after that night.” The fun, 
of course, consists in the sober, scientific spirit in which the pro- 
fessor’s various experiments are described; and the reader 
becomes so fond of the ingenious old gentleman, that it is a sad 
shock when at the end it is found that the professor eventually 
died a lunatic, having given way to “the clock habit.” He tries, 
like the Emperor Charles V., to get three or four hundred 
clocks to keep the same time, and “to get through striking 
under a quarter of an hour.” 


A Tour through the Famine Districv. »/ India. By F. H. 8. 
Merewether, Reuter’s Special Famine Commissioner. (A. D. 
Innes and Co. 16s.)—This large book Las no claim to be called 
literature. It is journalism pure and simple, or, more truly, 
slovenly and involved. One of the oddest specimens of the author’s 
style is the note on Major Mclvor on page 210, but all through 
the book the interest of a painful and absorbing subject is 
strangely interfered with by vagaries of the poorest newspaper 
English. These sometimes become absolutely irritating, as, for 
instance, the epithets—meant, one supposes, to be picturesque or 
funny—heaped on the unoffending head of a poor old gipsy 
woman who was nursing one of her own tribe. In one page 
she is an “old beldame,” an “old harridan,’ a “Sarah 
Gamp,” an “old hag,” an “old witch.” And all this because 
she had the misfortune to be ugly and toothless, and to 
speak no language but her own. We seem to see a greater 
defect than that of taste here. However, the spirit and 
value of the book cannot be quite fairly judged by its more than 
commonplace style. A true Englishman, the author’s doings 
were better than his words. He appears to have carried out his 
mission very fully, and examined for himself, with care and intel- 
ligence, into the whole question of the Famine, its causes, and the 
best means of relief. From a practical point of view, Reuter 
made a good choice of his “man to do the Famine.” Starting 
from Bombay, Mr. Merewether travelled by Satara, Kholapur, 
Bijapur, Sholapur, into Central India, where his most terrible 
experiences were at Banda and in the Bundelkund district. In the 
Punjab, and especially at Hissar, things were not much better. The 
North-West Provinces appear to have hit on the best system both of 
prevention and relief. Most painful are the descriptions of the suf- 
ferings of the wretched people, and the stories, all too true, are 
equalled in ghastliness by the photographs of groups of living skele- 
tons with which the book is plentifully provided. Mr. Merewether 
thinks that in the next famine period the system of village relief, 
rather than public relief works, will be very largely adopted. 
This keeps the people from wandering about the country, spread- 
ing disease and misery. It is also more practically useful than 
the public works, which are frequently mere waste of labour in 
making roads that the next rains will destroy ; while the village 
work can be devoted to objects of real local usefulness. On the 
whole the book is a melancholy and depressing study for all who 
are interested in India. The general effect is dark indeed; the 
bright spots are few. 


More Tramps Abroad. By Mark Twain. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—Among the Pudd’nhead maxims, with which Mark Twain 
heads his chapters, there is one to the effect that “it is more 
trouble to make a maxim than it is to do right,”—a sentiment 
which is further illustrated by what purports to be a page from 
the author’s note-book, covered with heart-breaking failures at 
epigrammatic wit. The maxim and its illustration are sadly in 
keeping with the result of More Tramps Abroad. It is 
evidently a good deal more difficult to be funny for five hundred 
pages than to write a simple and straightforward book of travel. 
The pity of itis that the easier task would, if performed, have 
given far more pleasure to his readers. Mark Twain is an 





excellekt observer, and one would have gladly heard his opinion, 
both as an American and as a citizen of the world, upon India 
and our Colonies. Every now and then we get a scrap of serious 
description and a shrewd remark or two that raises our 
hopes of some reasonable and valuable criticism, but the author 
invariably dashes them again by hastily resuming his collar 
and grinning through it once more. If the fooling were 
good, there would not be so much reason to complain ; 
but unfortunately the signs of the author’s labour are only 
too evident, and it is often as tiresome to read as it must 
have been to write. Mark Twain seems to have visited Australia, 
India, and the Cape upon a lecturing tour, and now passes them 
successively in review. It is really too much trouble to separate 
the wheat of his earnest from his over-abundant chaff. To be just, 
however, there are good chapters here and there, and a few pages 
of very fair fun; and though the book is not likely to add to the 
author’s reputation, it is readable and sometimes entertaining. 


The Building of the Empire. By Alfred Thomas Story. (Chapman 
and Hall. 2 vols., 14s.)—The author of this book has attempted 
an almost impossible task, and the most one can say in his praise 
is that he has failed not without credit to himself. He has tried 
to put before his readers, within the space of two volumes, a full 
and popular account of the growth and development of the British 
Empire from the days of Queen Elizabeth to those of Queen 
Victoria. The result is that his story can neither be said to be 
quite complete, nor can it be said to be written in a popular 
form. As an instance of his failure in both respects, we may 
quote the fact that he is unable to devote more than a dozen lines 
to the battle of Trafalgar. On the other hand, it is difficult not 
to pay some tribute of admiration to the industry with which the 
author has collected and arranged in chronological sequence all 
the events which relate to the gradual development of the British 
Empire beyond the seas ; and, while we fear that the great mass 
of material has hardly been sifted into a readable form, we can 
at least admit that his book is likely to prove useful as a work of 
reference. It is, however, also a matter for regret that the author 
should have further handicapped himself by a wish to air his own 
political opinions. Mr. Story appears to be a democrat by con- 
viction, and is far too anxious to read the triumph of democracy 
in the expansion of the Empire. It is his opinion that the 
Empire was built up by what he calls “the common sons of 
common mothers ”—by which it appears that he means that it 
was “not the work of men of exceptional gifts and high place ”— 
and that it can only be maintained by the people, as a whole, 
“watching with enlightened and jealous eye to see that the best 
traditions of the past are observed, and, where possible, improved 
upon.” In other words, the Empire was due to common sailors 
and soldiers and not to their leaders, and can only be ruled by a 
democratic House of Commons which has nothing in common with 
“a debased and debasing oligarchy,” as Mr. Story is pleased to 
describe the government of these isles until the middle of this 
century. Of course the truth is that no one class made the 
Empire, any more than one class made the nation. How- 
ever, one must admit that Mr. Story’s moral is not intruded very 
often. Still, it is a pity that he should have introduced any 
sense of class prejudice into his book. The best chapters of his 
work are those which deal with the early history of India and 
our first Colonies in America. It is fully illustrated, but the 
illustrations do not greatly help the text. 





Banani. By Henry Stanley Newman. (Headley.)—In this 
little book Mr. Newman records the history of the transition 
from slavery to freedom in Zanzibar and Pemba,—a transition, 
by the way, which has not yet been fully effected. Not long ago 
a suggestion was made in the columns of this paper that a really 
useful experiment might be tried towards the amelioration of the 
negro, if some powerful charitable society, like that of the English 
Quakers, should purchase property in the island of Pemba, near 
Zanzibar, “ where slavery, protected by our flag, assumes so fright- 
ful a form; and then set themselves deliberately to govern and 
educate, in the highest sense of the word education, the emancipated 
slaves.” This suggestion has been actually carried out by the 
Society of Friends, and Banani, the title of Mr. Newman’s book, 
is the name of the settlement which they have recently founded 
in the island of Pemba. As the Industrial Mission has only just 
come into being, the author has no news as yet to give 
us of its work. His book is in consequence mainly devoted 
to an account of the former condition of the slaves of 
Zanzibar and Pemba, and of the steps which have hitherto 
been taken with a view to their emancipation. The aboli- 
tion of slavery is always attended with difficulties, and those 
which have presented themselves in Zanzibar are not yet over- 
come. The question of female slaves, mixed up as it is with the 
practice of concubinage and the inviolate sanctity of the Arak 
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household, is one of peculiar delicacy in the eyes of the Zanzibar 
authorities, and has not yet found a satisfactory solution. The 
author would evidently like to have the Gordian knot cut in the 
simplest fashion, and it is impossible not to agree with him. His 
comments, too, upon the different social factors of the community, 
the Arabs, the negroes themselves, the Hindoos, and the Euro- 
pean element, are made in a very judicial spirit, and show that 
he has not only examined his subject on the spot, but also that 
he has done so with an open mind. 


Our Troubles in Poona and the Deccan. By Arthur Crawford, 
C.M.G. (Archibald Constable and Co. 14s.)—The recent dis- 
turbances in Western India have attracted anxious attention to a 
district which the author, Mr. Arthur Crawford, knows better 
perhaps than any other of his countrymen. For this reason one 
cannot but welcome a book which is likely to throw valuable light 
upon the meaning of the present troubles at the same time as it 
prevents undue exaggeration of their extent and importance. 
Mr. Crawford has performed his task in a very thorough fashion, 
beginning with a historical sketch of the city of Poona from the 
time of the Shahee Dynasty, about 1500, to the British annexa- 
tion in 1818. The story of Poona is the usual one of treachery 
and bloodshed which can be related of almost every great 
Indian city, and its heroes, Siwajee, Sumbhajee, and in 
later days the wretched Bajee Rao, are neither better nor 
worse than most of the makers of Indian history. The more 
interesting chapters of the author’s work are those which describe 
the Deccan of to-day, and attempt to trace certain disturbing 
influences to their source. The most ccnspicuous of these 
influences is the seditious native Press of Poona, which the 
author describes in an amusing, though very unfavourable, 
fashion. The Scourge of the Deccan,as Mr. Crawford names his 
imaginary newspaper, and its editor and chief correspondent are 
very entertaining and convincing creations, but one can well 


understand that, with all its absurdity, the seditious spirit may 
have a serious side. The author, however, is anxious to show that 
this disloyalty is rather the exception than the rule in the 


vernacular and Anglo-vernatular Press of Western India. 
“The whole of the Bombay Native Press, all the Guzerathi, and, 
with a few exceptions, all the Mahommedan newspapers are 
sound and healthy, are fair and temperate, if sometimes mistaken, 
in their criticism of Governmental measures and British 
administration.” The seditious section is very small, and, the 
author contends, entirely due to the famous Congress movement. 
Probably, if left more or less alone, for Mr. Crawford deprecates 
any gagging legislation, it will die a natural death of inanition. 
The actual people of Poona, he maintains, are “timorous, 
industrious, peaceable, and law-abiding—they only want govern- 
ing—not by Brahmins.” 


Reminiscences of an Indian Police Oficial. By Arthur Crawford, 
C.M.G. (The Roxburghe Press. 7s. 6d.)—This is a second 
edition of a book, which first appeared about four years ago, 
giving a vivid and very interesting account of the seawy side of 
Indian life. The author relates his experiences of Indian crime 
with considerable force and graphic power, and shows more than 
ordinary skill as a teller of stories. Apart from its literary value, 
the book is extremely interesting on account of the side-lights 
which it throws upon certain little-known phases of native life 
and character. Like Mr. Crawford’s other work, “Our Troubles 
in Poona and the Deccan,” it has been admirably illustrated by 
Mr. Horace van Ruith, and deserves to be strongly recommended 
to all who are interested in our Indian Government. 


The Coldstream Guards in the Crimea. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ross-of-Bladensburgh, C.B. (A. D. Innes and Co.) — Colonel 
Ross-of Bladensburgh has now supplemented his “ History of 
the Coldstream Guards from 1815 to 1885,” a review of which 
appeared in our columns some little time ago, with a small 
volume containing only the Crimean period of that history. It 
is the portion which has the greatest interest for the general 
public, to whose notice we warmly recommend it. Readers of 
Kinglake’s stirring pages will hardly have forgotten the promi- 
nent part played by the Coldstreams throughout that costly and 
unfortunate war, nor the share they took in the battles of the 
Alma and Inkermann, to say nothing of the general operations. 
Ninety-one Coldstream officers were employed during the war, 
of whom thirteen never returned, nine being killed in action, 
three dying of disease, and one of wounds. Seven more were 
wounded, and seventeen had to be invalided home. Of non-com- 
missioned officers and men there was a loss of eight hundred and 
ten. The figures speak rather more eloquently than the author, 
whose account, though excellently written and most interesting, 
is studiously plain and unsensational, 








Pasteur. By Percy Frankland and Mrs. Frankland. (Ca) 
and Co.)—Although, from the biographical point of <4 
Pasteur has been pretty effectually exploited of recent yeas 
is little more than two years since he died, at the age of sevent 
three—this little volume, which belongs to the a ihe 
“Century Science Series,” will be found very useful. There 4 
nothing at all sensational about it; on the contrary, the melee 
of its tone is as notable as its lucidity of style. But it tells 
the ennobling story of Pasteur’s noble career as he himself would 
probably have wished it to be understood. That is to Say, each 
stage in it receives exactly the amount of attention and emphasig 
that it deserves, and Pasteur’s various researches into the silkworm 
disease, into anthrax, and into rabies, his studies in beer, and hig 
contributions to the spontaneous generation controversy, are 
dealt with in chronological order. Mr. and Mrs. Frankland write 
of Pasteur in the spirit of loving admirers, but not of blind hero. 
worshippers. Their bcok, which contains portraits of Pasteur at 
different periods in his life, will be thoroughly approved of by 
students of human progress, in the large and not too narrowly 
scientific sense of the phrase. 
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Cheques, and (Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 





[*,* All books reviewed have the published price attached, s6 
far as can be ascertained by us. This applies only to books issued 


above 6s. in price | 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 


a 


(HILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAY FUND, 
) 10 BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, Patroness. ; 
Tie Hon, ALFRED LYTTELTON, M.P., THANKS all those whose contribu- 
tions enable the Council to send ailing London children for a fortnight toa 
cour try cottage, with country hosts, under the care of country friends. 31,412 
sect last year from 54 lccal committees. 
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“1 1BE RTY ” DECORATIVE FURNISHING FABRICS. 
ORIGINAL, EXOLUSIVE, ARTISTIC, AND INEXPENSIVE. 
SEASON 1898. 


” CRETONNES, “LIBERTY” MUSLINS, 
7 LIseR TT Oe. anp Variep. | Datnty Farrics in Exciusive Desicys 
— New Patterns, many and Oolours Harmonies 
r ‘J 


aT INEXPENSIVE PRICES FOR 
—— mig spend ya.| UPHOLSTERY DRA PERIES. 
es from « £0 2S, 9G ° 


prie Prices from 4d. per yd. 
New Patterns Post-free. New Patterns Poat-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 
Oo S$ L CE R. 


cpysTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


We. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


When these are required the advice of a very 
skilful optician should be taken, as, unless the 
spectacles used in the first instance are exact! 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done whic! 
cannot afterwards be remedied. 


BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF SUITING THE SIGHT 

IS ALWAYS SUCCESSFUL. 
MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


President of the British Optical Association, 

and Author of “Our Eyes,” now in its 17th 

Edition, price 1s., 63 STRAND, Lonnon,W.0., 
may be consulted personally free of charge. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
@ Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
Sum Insured in 1897 .. .. we we ve oes £425,000,000. 


SCHWE!TZER’S 
COCOA TI 


N A. 
**The Royal Cocoa.” 


Absolutely pure and full of nourishing and sustaining properties, 











FIRST 


SPECTACLES 











“THE QUEEN bas a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 
her at 7.30 a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the 
breakfast table.’’—Society. 

BY ORDER OF THE CZAR.—‘‘Send immediately to office of 
Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, twenty half-pound 
tins Schweitzer’s Oocoatina—Colonel Anitschkoff."—(TgLEGRAM FROM 
St. PETERSBURG). 


CELLULAR 


HEALTHIEST AND BEST. 


FOR ALL SEASONS AND CLIMATES. 
‘THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.’—Lancet, 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and 
children, with names of 500 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, F.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.; 

33 NEW BOND STREET, ,, * 





UNDERWEAR 
SHIRTS. 


» ” 








UNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD, 
FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING. 

BOYS are PREPARED for the Entrance and Scholarship Examinations of 
the Public Schools. The house is sitnated on the southern slope of the Hog’s 
Back, at an elevation of 469 ft., in 8 acres of ground. There are work-hops 
andalarge gymnasium. Inclusive fees for Boys over Ten, 100 guineas; over 
Eight, 80 guineas; under Eight, 60 guineas. 

Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours). 


INDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Principals: Miss 

J. F. GRUNER (Certificated Student of Girton College), Moorcroft, Hind. 

head, Surrey; Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher Local), Ling Cottage, 
Hindhead, Surrey. The aim of the School is to combine the advantages of a 
g00d Boarding School with a thorough Education and healthy outdoor life. A 
limited number of Girls received by the Principals, All Assistants are Trained 
and Experienced Teachers of University Standing. Special attention paid to 
Modern Languages; French taught by a Certificated Teacher from Paria; Music 
by Ladies trained in Brussels and Germany. Girls may be prepared for College 
Entrance and other Examinations, The district of Hindhead is one of the 
healthiest parts of England, aod much recommended by doctors for its bracing 
PRINGIEA To soil—Terms for Board and Education on application to the 
4 S. 


AUSANNE. — MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 
L (formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich HighSchool) RECEIVES ELDER 
GIRLS for Languages, Music, Painting, and Singing. French Conversation 
thoroughly acquired. 


y INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 
: PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground. Healthy 
oad Picturesque position. Head-Master, Rev. A. SLOMAN. 











Be URNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—SCHOOL For BOYS From 6 To 14. 
House stands high on cliff, south aspect; playground and field for games. 
sident Masters and Governeas. 60, 80, and 100 guineas. 
Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, 





MAXNAGER-PUBLISHER.—The Advertiser, for many 
+! years Manager and Publisher of a leading Literary London Weekly, 
SEEKS a similar APPOINTMENT. Excvllent references,—Addres:, ‘ D,,” 
‘are of Messrs, Alison and Co., 36 Essex Street, Strand. 








|} ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS varying from £30 to £20 in value will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 13th. 
One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys 
intended for the ARMY CLASS. 
Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S8.W.—Conducted 

by Mrs. SUTTON. THOROUGH PREPARATION for the PUBLIO SOHOOLS. 

Kiudergarten and Transition Classes for Children under 8, Cricket, Drilling. 
—SUMMER TERM BEGINS APBIL 28th. 








ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD on JULY 5th, 6th, 7th to fill up not less than EIGHT 

SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO EXHIBILIONS.—For particulars apply by 
letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
TEN or MORE OPEN to COMPETITION in MAY NEXT, value from £25 
to £100 a year. 
Also One or more Scholarships of £25, open only to Boys intended for the Navy. 
Particulars and conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol 


HERBORNE SCHOOL. 


The SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will bs HELD on JULY 7th, ®th 9h. 
For further particulars apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Schoolhouse, 
Sherborne, 











EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classical 

and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 

the annual value of £700. THE TERM BEGAN APRIL 28th; Scholarship 

Examination June 2nd. Terms, £65-55 per annum.—Head.Master, Rev. W. H. 
MURRAY RAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 





UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering Sides. This year’s successes included Senior Mathematical 
Scholarships at Christ College; a Classical Scholarship; and 12th place in 
Woolwich Examination. Fee, £60 to 275a year, ENTRANCK SCHOLARSH(P 
EXAM, inJULY. (NEXT TERM, APRIL 27th.)—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, Co., Limited, 
h POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. MHead-Mistress, Miss M. M. DANIEL, 
late a Resident Lecturer in Classics, Girton College, Cambridge. A new 
Boarding- House will be opened in September (House-Mistress, Miss H. Jex-Blake). 


HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX. 
Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Great 
Harrowden Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Prospectus on application 
to the SECRETARY, 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIO SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools, 

—— London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
.A, Oxon. 


A & &@ Cc OL L EB G@ EE. 


SCHOLARSHIPS varying from £25 to #55 per annum OPEN to BOYS under 
16 will be OFFERED by EXAMINATION bteginning JULY 5th, tenable en 
the Classical or Modern Side.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, Bath College. 

















ELLINGBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL for the 


last three years has passed more than 100 boys each year in the Cam- 
bridge Senior and Junior Local Examinations—an uneq alled performanoe— 
and has stood First in England for eight years in the number of Mathematical 
Distinctions. Successes include First piace at Cooper’s Hill, and at Woolwich, 
14 Open University Scholarships gained direct from the School, Hospital 
Entrance Scholarships, Gold Medallist (London M.B.), &e. Fine modern bnild- 
ings and unrivalled playing-fields. Detached Sanatorium. Chemical Laboratory, 
£150 given annually in leaving Scholarships to the Universities. Tuition Fee, 
£9 153.; Board, 33 guineas per annum.—Apply, Dr. PLATT, Head-Master. 


ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. V. 

KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schools, Limpsfield, 

late Demy Magd. Coll., Oxford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPARES BOYS, 

aged 7—14, fur PUBLIO SCHOOLS. Buildings on hill-side facing due 8, 

sheltered from N. and K. 32 acres of playing fields. Football and cricket 

grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro- 
spectus on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARHIPS.—Nine Scholarships 
from £75 to £35 a year, and a few Bucsaries of £30, tenable for three yearsin the 
Colleze, will bo AWARDED on the Results of an EXAMINATION to be HELD 
from JULY 5th to 9th. 
The College prepares its Students for London Degrees or for Oxford Honour 
Examinations, 
The inclusive fee is 290 a year. Students must be over 17 years of age. 
Names must be entered before June 6th. 
Pe. forms of entry and further particulars apply to J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITd, 
oretary. 











JASTBOURNE. — Miss CARRUTHERS WILSON 
RECEIVES a limited number of GIXLS for thorough training and 
education, The School is situated in one of the healthiest parts of the town, 
and faces a large square garden. References kindly permitted to Clergy, 
Doctors, and others. Prospectus on application.—Astwell, The Avenue. 





WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 

of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Languages, 

Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, Senstan climate ; 

beautiful situation and large grounds, References exchanged.—Prospectus, 
Mesdemoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne. 





N ADAME AUBERT, 141 REGENT STREET, W. 
BS RECOMMENDS and forwards gratis PROSPECTUSKS of English and 
Foreign SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and introduces GOVERN. 
FSSES, Visiting Teachers, Chaperons, Companions, Secretaries for HOME, the 
CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
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UITION FOR UNIVERSITY OR OTHER 
EXAMINATIONS. 





Mr. E. L. HAWEINS, M.A., has had 21 years’ experience in Private Tuition. 
and is now (assisted by Mr. W. E. LOW, M.A.) REOKIVING DAILY PUPILS 
for the above at 12 Victoria Street, S.W. He also coaches by Correspondence. 


Terms and prospectus on application. 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (For Women), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal.— Miss ETH&L HUKLBATT. 
RESSION 1897-98. 
The EASTER HALF-TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, May 26th. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual valne £48, and One Courtauld 
Scholarship in Arts, annval valne 30 guineas, each tenable for three years, will 
be awarded on the result of the Examination to be held at the College on 
JUNE 28th and 29th, 

Names to be scut to the Principal not later than June 15th. 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM.—SCHOLARSHIPS for 

WOMEN, OCTOBRR, 1898.—An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70 and 
an EXHIBITION of £30, each tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION at the ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS which COM- 
MENCES OCTOBER 12th.— Further information can be obtained from Rev. H. 
ELLERSHAW, Hatfield Kall, Durham. 





T ARPENDEN, HERTS.—TWO LADIES, with Public 

School experience, WISH to MEET with TWO or THREE GIRLS to 
BUARD and EDUCATE with those already attending their Ciasses. Certifi- 
cated teaching, home care, bracing climate, country life. References exchanged. 
—For particulars, apply ‘*B.,” St. Hilda’s, Harpenden. 





N ALVERN COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIP EXAM- 
I INATION JULY 13th, 14th, and 15th. One of £87 (£98 for first year), 
Oue of £56, Five of £50, Eight of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £15 
per annum may be awarded to Boys who do well but fail to obtain Scholarships. 
—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRELARY. 


\ILLIG’S INSTITUTION FOR BOYS.—Established 1856. 
—BELLERIVE, VEVEY, SWITZERLAND.—Splendid and most healthy 
location, Thorough general and practical instruction. Strict attention paid to 
physical development. Large garden and playground. Best references in 
England and United States. ED. SILLIG, BROTHERS. 


EPTON ;e ea «- S-a 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80, £60, £40 (Two), £20 (Three). 
EXAMINATION BEGINS JULY 12th. 
Farther information from the HEAD-MASTER. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EX- 
AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS WILL BE HELD on JUNE 7th, 8th, 
and 9th. Ten Open Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £30 and 
£20 per annum, will be awarded; also One Scholarship of £35 per annum, 
tenable for three years, for Sous of Old Cheltonians only. Also scholarships 
confined to Candidates for Army aud Navy Examinations. Chief subjects, 
Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must be ander 15.—Apply to the 
BURSAR, the College, Cheltenham. 


QCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON.—TEACHERS of 
K LITERATURE for EVENING CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. — The 
Scrool Board for London PROPOSK to OPEN, in the next WINTER SKSSION, 
CLASSES for the STUDY of ENGLISH LITERATURE in a selected number 
of Evening Continuation Schools, ad are now seeking to obtain the SERVICES 
of well-qualified TEACHERS for this work. The desire of the Board is that 
the Classes shall be carried on by means of oral descriptions of the works of 
Poets, Dramatists, Novelists, and other Prose Writers, so as to create and foster 
an appree’ation of Standard English Literature amongst the Pupils attending the 
Evening Schools, They want Teachers with a full knowledge of their subject 
and with the power of influencing and attracting those whose knowledge is but 
scanty. Applicants must possess either a University Degree or produce proof of 
tuch literary qualifications and aptitude for dealing with and interesting 
Evening School Pupils as shall satisfy the Board. ‘he remuneration will be 
103, 6d, an evening of two hours.— Forms of application may be obtained up to 
May 28th, 1898, from the CLERK of the Sub-Committee on Evening Continaz- 
tion Schools, School Board Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


DAVY i. D*S COLLEGE, 
LAMPETER. 

















1 T, 
'S 


Ihe COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the OFFICE of PRINCIPAL, 
NOW VACANT. 





The Principal is required by the Charter of Incorporation to be an M.A. of 
tither Oxford or Cambridge, ard in Holy Orders. Salary, £80) a year, together 
with a share of tuition fees, and a house rent free. 


Further particulars may be obtained from the Clerk to the College Council, 
to whom applications, with 30 printed copies of testimonials, should be sent on 
or before June 15th, 1898, 

WILLIAM DAVIES, 


: Clerk to the Council. 
St. David’s College, Lampeter. 








OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued. All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Buooks, &c. New choice 

Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 





- i Price 3s. 6d. net, postage free. 
N THE WAKE OF SPRING. A new book of Love 
Songs and Lyrics by Ricuarp C. Jackson. (The swectest book of its kind 
since the days of Ovid.) Beautifully printed and bound. 
London; THE Bowyer Press, CaMBERWELL, S.E. 
Agents: SImPpKIN, MARSHALL. 


ik SP Bie ER AB EF OP UQ. 





. Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, 8.We 
Excellent References, 








aes 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COL 
R CIRENCESTER. LE GE, 
For Prospectns of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarshi i 
apply to the PRINCIPAL a i. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 24th, 





Tali, 
rF\HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 





On the fine Seaside Estate of the College (1,800 acres), in a splendid climate 
Students have unique opportunities of receiving a training, practical = 
theoretica), which will fit them for a career abroad or at home, 

Full information from the Director at above address, or from the LONDON 
SECRETARY, 11 PALL MALL, 8.W 2 





7 PS OM COLL Ee gs. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS in JULY. TRAINING fi 
ARMY, NAVY, UNIVERSITIES, MEDICINE, &c, Spesial arrangements for 
Junior Boys in separate Lower School.—Apply, The BURSAR. a 





IDEAS ed : see TSS 
QT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN 
Ke With Title of L L.A. =o 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.A, Scheme, the Universit 
St. Andrews, N.b. “ie 


tS 20. Beas Ss Tt 0 RF T FORD 
NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master, 
Prospectus on Application. 


0 @e?E 
The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN MONDAY, May 30th, 





Particulars may be obtained from HEAD-MASTER, 





CHOOL for GIRLS, CONAMUR, THE RIVIERA, 
h SANDGATE, KENT.—Principa's, Miss JARVIS (for eight y-ars second 
Mistress of Bolton High School for Girls) and Miss CLAKA BERKY (late of 
Bolton High School and of Bedales). Good house, with south aspect; on the 
sea wall.—NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, April 27th. 





Kk =e SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
a SHIPS.—Fourteen Scholarships (£55-£10) on July 13th. Two Echibi. 
tious, each of £50 for four years, given every summer. AKMY CLASS and 
Engineering Class free. Eight Scholarships and Exhibitions at the Universities 
gaine! in the last six months. Excellent health record. Fine historic sur. 
roucdings. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), thoroughly complete.—Head-Master, 
Rev. A. J.GALPIN, M.A., late House-Master at Marlborough, 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 
e Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Heed-Misiresses’ Assuciition, Association of 
stant-Mistre:ses, and Private schools’ Association. 


Address—74 GOWER SIREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Registrar—Miss AGNES G. COOPER, 
This Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teacliers to find 


work without unnecessary cost. All fees have therefore been calculated on the 
lowest basis to cover the working expenses, 















Head-Mistresses of Public and Private Schools and Parents requiring Teachers, 
or Teachers seeking Appointments, are iuvited to apply to this Agency. 

Many Gradnates ana Trained Teachers for Schools and Private Families; 
Visiting Teachers for Music, Art, and other spee'al subjects; Foreign Tenchers 
of various nationalities; Kindergarten and other Teachers are on the Register, 
and every endeavour is made to supply suitable candidates for any vacancy. 

School Partnerships and Transfers are arranged, 

Oitice hours, 9.30 a.m. to6p.m. Miss Cooper’s hours for interviews are from 
10,30 a.m, to 1.30 p.m, and 2.30 p.m. toSp.m.; Wednesdays, to 1.30 only. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
m the selection of schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 











FINO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in al! 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MKDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Lid., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Triform, 
London. ‘Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 





THE CELEBRATED NEW FEGRIDA VELVET BEAN. 
Messrs. JOHN SHAW and SONS, Seed Merchants, 
of Great Maze Ponp, Boroveu, Lonvon, 8.E., have just received 
a small cons gnment of the above interesting novelty. 
Price 2s. per lb., Carriage Paid. 


{| WHITSUNTIDE CRUISE 


TO THE NORTHERN CAPITALS,—St. Petersburg, Stock+ 
holm, Copenhagen, and Christiania, accompanied by Mr. Con- 
nop Perowne, on the s.s. ‘St. Roguvald.’ 24 days, 

















For plan and details apply, 
SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 


@G 6s.—GENEVA TOUR, 

t nine days. Extensions to Chamonnix (Mont Blanc), Zermatt 
(Matterhorn), St. Gothard, Oberland, &. Lecturers, Sir 
Robert Ball, Mr. Edward Wymper, Dr. Lunn, Departures 
weekly from May 10th. 


Details from SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 
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NEW VOLUME _OF * THE BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN.” 


JOHN AND SEBASTIAN CABOT: the Discovery of 
North America. By OC. RaymonpD Beaziey. Edited by H. F. Wizson. 
Frontispiece Portrait and Map, cioth, 5s. : : 

«Js of special value as furnishing in brief the results of all the previous litera. 
tare on the subject. —Globe. 
THROUGH THE GREAT NORTH-WEST. 


ACROSS THE SUB-ARCTICS OF CANADA : 3,200 Miles 
by Canoe and Snowshoe throvgh the Barren Lands. By J. W. TyRReLL, 
CE, D.L.S._ With List of Pants collected en route, a Vocabulary of Eskimo 
Words and Phrases, and a Konte Map and full Classified Index. With 65 
Illustrations from Photographs and from Drawings by Arthur Heming. 


7s, 6d. 
ied RALEGH’S ELDORADO. 
BRITISH GUIANA; or, Work and Wanderings among 
the Creoles and Coviies, the Africans and Indians of the Wild Country. By 
the Rev. J. CrooKaLt, Author of “ Books: How to Read and What to Read,” 
Topics in the Tropics,” &c. With 26 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
NEW VOLUME OF “THE MASTERS OF MEDIOINE” SERIES. 
SIR WILLIAM STOKES: his Life and Work (1804-78). 
By his Son, WILLIAM STOKES, Surgeon-in-Ordinary to the Queen in 
Ireland. With 2 Photogravures, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“The book before us is excellent...... Will be read far beyond the bounds of 
the profession...... This fascinating book.”’—Daily Chronicle. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PEOPLE OF CLOPTON.” 


THE WHITE-HEADED BOY. By Gurorce Bartram. 


Unwin’s Green Oloth Library, 6s. 


KARL MARX AND THE CLOSE OF HIS SYSTEM: 


a Criticism. By Ev@en v. Bokum-Bawerk, Counseller in the Austrian 
Ministry of Finance, and Honorary Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Vienna. Translated by ALice M. Macponatp. With a 
Preface by JamES Bonar, M.A, LL.D, Author of “ Malthus and his 
Work,” “ Philosophy aud Political Economy,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth yilt, 6s 


SECOND EDITION.—MR. BENJAMIN SWIFT'S LATEST NOVEL. 


THE DESTROYER. Green cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


“Thoughtful, analytical, and clever..,...There can be no doubt of the grace 
and almost Meredithian wealth of the author's style. Every page is rich in 
evigrams—real bright turns of fancy, not platitudes turned topsy-turvy...... The 
roythm aud beauty of the language reach a very high level.”— Pall Mati Gazette, 


New Volumes of the CENTURY SCOTT. 
GEIERSTEIN.—PEVERIL.—SURGEON’S DAUGHTER. 
—kEDGAUNTLET. Cloth, Is. each; leather, 2s, 6d. each. 
A CHEAP REISSUE. 


THE WORD OF GOD. Being the Yale Lectures on 


Preaching tor 1593. By R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D., Author of “ Inspiration 
and the Bible,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
SIXPENNY EDITION, 
MADEMOISELLE IXE. By Lanor Fatconer. Paper, 64. 
*," (his is a reprint of the celebrated story which led off the Pseudonym 
Liars. 
A ROLL OF THOUGHTS FROM GLADSTONE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





SECOND EDITION, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


REMINISCENCES. 


By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


Academy (May 14th) devotes 4 columns to 
“THIS BRIGHT, VIVID, BRUSQUE LITTLE BOOK OF MEMORIES,” 


and other leading journals fill 13 columns with its praises. 


GEORGE REDWAY, Publisher, London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
-... animes per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
NDON BOOK SOCIETY (fe : 
Weekly exchange of books at the Fed | N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. | and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal T rms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
4 New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
P STREET; 
41 Brompton Road, S.W ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 


The First Large Edition being exhausted of 


MR. BODLEY’S FRANCE, 
the SECOND IMPRESSION is Now Ready. 
In 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 21s, net. 


Scottish Review,— A great and notable work.” 


THE SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS OF THOMAS 


HENRY HUXLEY. Esited by Professor MicnaEL Foster, M.A., M.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S., aud by Profe-sor E. Ray Lanxester, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 
In 4 vols. Vol. 1., Super Royal 8vo, 25s, net. 





°,* This work will be sold in sets only. 





New Novels. 
A PHILOSOPHER’S ROMANCE. By Joun 


Berwick, Author of ** The Secret of Saint Florel.” Crown 8vo, 63. 


THE CONCERT-DIRECTOR. By Neue K. 


BuissetT, Author of “ The Wisdom of the Simple.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MAN OF THE FAMILY; a Story 


of Fortunatus and the Barbarians. By F. Emr_y Puriures, Author of 
“The Education of Antonia,” ‘‘ The Knight's Tale.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Daily Mail.—“ It is written with unquestionable ability and is as true as life 
itself.” 
Academy.—“ A clever story.” 


THE FOREST LOVERS: a Romance. B 


Maurice Hew vett, Author of “ Pan and the Young Shepherd,” “ Earth. 
work out of Tuscany,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 








Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN CURRENCY, 1898; or, In- 


quiries into certain Modern Problems connected with the Standard of Value 
and the Media of Exchange. By the Rt. Hon. Lord Farrer, 





THE MODERN READER'S BIBLE.—New Volumes, 


A Series of Works from the Sacred Scriptures presented in Modern Literary 
‘orm. 


THE PSALMS AND LAMENTATIONS. 


Kdited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Ricwarp G@. Mouton, M.A. 
Camb., Ph.D. Penn, In 2 vols. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d, each 
The Text of the Revised Version is used by special permission of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 
No. 575, just published for Mary, 
Consists of a large Collection of Works in English Literature 
and Belles-Lettres. 
Post-free from 


HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C.; and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


‘ey P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e 


SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 


STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch Honse in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 











OOKS WANTED, £5 each offered :—Kipling’s “ Depart- 
mental Ditties,’ 1886; Meredith’s Poems, 1851; Ireland’s ‘‘ Napoleon,” 4 
vols.; Thackeray’s ** Vanity Fair,” set in ls. Nos. ; Jorrock’s ‘‘ Jaunts,’’ 1838; 
3adminton ** Hunting,” large paper. List of Wants, with prices offered, post- 
fees, 25,000 Books for Sale. State wants—BAKER’S GREAT BOUOK-SHOP, 
Birmingham. 





es ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ... oe or oe 


1843. 


230,000,000 





*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
adie.” Food. 


“It is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
—The Lancet. 





And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/- and 1o/- tins, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & 6O.’S LIST. 
THE CHEVERELS OF CHEVEREL MANOR. 


By Lady NewpieaTe-NewpxGatTk, Author of “Gossip from a Muniment 
Room.” With 6 Illustrations from Family Portraits, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

*,* This book deals with incidents in the family life of Sir Roger Newdigate, 
of Arbury, in Warwickshire, and his second wife, Hester Mundy, the period 
covered being 1719-1806. It gives the real history of the principal actors in 
George Eliot’s “ Mr. Gilfil’s Love-Stery,” and is mainly composed of extracts 
from the letters of the Lady Newdigate who was the original of Lady Cheverel 
in the tale, The story being founded on fact, these letters show how 
skilfully and boldly George Eliot drew upon her youthful memories for the exer- 
cise of her genius in after years. 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE 
MORAL INSTINCT. By ALExanpDER SuTHERLAND, M.A. 2 vols, 8vo, 23s. 


“A work which, from the fulness of its information, the interesting way in 
which that information is conveyed, the impovtincs of its subject, and the 
ability and skill whic it everywhere displays, should not fail to gain the writer 
cordial recognition.” —Scotsman. 


THIRD EDITION OF PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S REMINISCENCES. 


AULD LANG SYNE. By the Right Hon. F. 


Max MULLER. With Portrait, 8ve, 16s. 6d. 
ConTEenTs :—Maaical Recollections—Literary Recollections—Recollections of 
Royalties—Beggars, 


NEW WORK BY MR. W. H. HUDSON. 


BIRDS IN LONDON. By W. H. Hunsovn, 


F.ZS., &. With 17 Plates and 15 Illustrations in the Text, by Bryan 
Hook, A. D, McCormick, and from Photographs from Nature by R. B. Lodge, 
8vo, 12s, 
‘To the fascination of his snbject Mr. Hudson adds the fascination of a style 
and method which proclaim him of the kindred of Gilbert White.”"—Times, 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 
Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1897, 8vo, 18s, 


*," Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the years 1863-96 can still be 
ad, 18s, each. 


W. G. WILLS: Dramatist and Painter. By 


FREEMAN WILLS. With Photogravure Portrait, 8vo, 1(s, 6d, 


BOYHOOD: a Plea for Continuity in Educa- 


tion, By Ennis Ricumonp. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


SONNETS ON THE SONNET; an Anthology. 


Compiled by the Rev. Matruew Russe Lu, S.J. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


ON FAILURE OF BRAIN POWER, its 


Nature and Treatmevt. By JuLtius AtTuavs, M.D., Consulting Physician 
to the Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis, Regent’s Park. Fifth Edition, 
with Coloured Plate and Engravings, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS: the Ser- 


vant and Mistress Question, By Mrs. CATHERINE M. BucKTON, late Member 
of the Leeds School Board, Author of ‘* Health in the House,” &. With 
14 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.: London, New York, and Bombay. 





A COMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES,” 
CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 


With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.,’’ 


THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An attractive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“It is a bright little collection, abounding in 
racy and faithful anecdotes.” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





OOKS OUT of PRINT SUPPLIED. — State wants. 


Try the Holland System, the most important bookfinding organisation in 
tne world, Spanish, American, Naval, and Military Books sought for free of 
charge if not in stock. ‘Authors’ Journal and Book Catalogue” sent free.— 
HOLLAND CO., Booksellers, Grenville Buildings, Birmingham. 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 








MESSRS, BELL'S NEW Booxs 


Complete Catalogue post-free on application, 


NEW EDITIONS OF 
MR. COVENTRY PATMORE’S ESSAys. 


PRINCIPLE IN ART, and other Essays, 


By CovenTRY PaTMORE, New Edition, fcap, 8vo, 6s, 


RELIGIO POETA, and other Essays, 


By OoventRY ParMoRE, New Edition, fcap. 8vo, 4s. 





§mall crown 4to, 10s. 6d, 


MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS, the 


Thoughts of. Translated by Gzorck Lona. A New Edition, printed in 
large type on hand-made paper at the Chiswick Press, and bound in Boman 
vellum, 

Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. net, 


SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE. 


By EvizaBETH BaRRETT Brownina. Printed at the Chiswick Press, with 
Decorated Borders and Initials by J. A. Duncan and Christopher Dean, 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


INTERLUDES. Six Popular Lectures op 


Musical Subjects. By the late Henry O. BanisTER, Professor in the Royal 
Normal College and Academy of Music for the Blind, in the Guildhall School 
of Music, and in the Royal Academy of Music. Collected and Edited by 
Stewart Macruerson, Fellow and Professor of the Royal Academy of 
Music. With Portrait. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. 


RES GRAECAE. Being Aids to the Study of 


the History, Geography, Archeology, and Literature of Ancient Athens, 
By E. P. Coreriper, B.A., Author of “ Res Romanae,” With numerous 
Illustrations and Maps. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED, crown 8vo, 5s, 


ALPHABETS: a Handbook of Lettering, com- 


piled for the use of Artists, Designers, Handicraftsmen, and Students. With 
complete Historical and Practical Descriptions, With more than 200 Illu:- 
trations. 

Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


EXAMPLES IN ANALYTICAL CONICS 


FOR BEGINNERS. By W.M. Baker, M.A., formerly Scholar of Queen's 
College, Cambridge; Head-Muster of the Military and Civil Department at 
Cheltenham College. 

Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


ELEMENTARY CONICS. By W. H. Besay:, 


Se.D., F.R.S. 
NINTH EDITION, REVISED, crown 8vo, 5s, 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS: a New Transla- 


tion, with Introduction and Explanatory Notes. By the Right Rev. J.J. 
Stewart Perownse, D.D., Lord Bishop of Worcester, 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


THE LAY OF THE NIBELUNGS, Metr- 


cally Translated from the Old German Text by AL1ce Horton and Edited by 
EpwarpD Brit, M.A. To which is prefixed the Essay on the “ Nibelungen 
Lied” by THomas CARLYLE. 5s. 

* A new and excellent translation, faithful in sense and spirit, and admirably 
versified in the ancient ballad style......The version possesses the advantage of 
resembling the original. Every reader, moreover, will take pleasure in the 
rhythmical, well-rhymed verse; and students who know the old poem inits 
ancient form will] scarcely be dissatisfied with the new presentation of the poets 


” 


meaning.” — Standard. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN 


SWIFT. Edited by Trmpie Scorr. With an Introduction by the Rt. Hom 
W. E. H. Lecxy,M.P. In about 10 vols., 3s, 6d. each. 


Vol. I. A TALE OF A TUB, and other Early 
Works. Edited by Trmrie Scorr. With a Biographical Introduce 


tion by W. E. H. Lecxy, M.P. With Portrait aud a" 
eady. 


Vol. II. THE JOURNAL TO STELLA. Edited 
by Freprericx Rrtanp, M.A. With 2 Portraits of Stella, and 
Facsimi e of One of the Letters, [Ready. 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE BERKELEY, 
Bishop of Cloyne. Edited by Grorae Sampson. With a Biographical 
Introduction by the Right Hon. A. J. Batrour, M.P. Vol. II. Containing 


ALCIPHRON, THE THEORY OF VISION, and other Works. 5s. 
[Vol. III. in the Press. 


Londons 
GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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INNES & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


By ELLA 0. SYKES, 
ouGH PERSIA ON A SIDE SADDLE. With 


TBR nd numerous Illustrations from Photographs, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

ane bright, picturesque, - entertaining narrative of travel in com- 
“sh .—Daily News. 

ratively antrodden a most delightful books of modern travel in Iran.” 
Pirgue of the best an —Scotsman, 
Bv F. H. S. MEREWETAER. 

ROUGH THE FAMINE DISTRICTS OF 
TB DIA. Being an Account by Reuter’s Special Correspondent of his 

= riences in Travelling Through the Famine Districts of India. 

pe [ilustrated = — Mop, gpd ne Pregnne = cna pe 

will ad of such a readable and illuminating account.’ 
+ Boglish people . —Pall Mall Gazette. 
By JUDGE O'CONNOR MORRIS. — 7 
ELAND—’98 TO ’98. A History of Irish Politics and 
‘ ) ts during the last Hundred Years. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, 
Irish Movemen [Ready May 23rd, 
By HAROLD SPENDER and H. LLEWELLYN SMITH. 

THROUGH THE HIGH PYRENEES. With Maps 


and numerous Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs, demy 8vo, 


: (Immediately, 
cloth, 16s, Ry Professor W. C. LAWTON, . . 

THE SUCCESS ORS OF HOMER. Being an Account 
of the Greek Poets who followed from Homer down to the time of Z-chylus. 
Crown 80, cloth, gilt top, 53. (Immediately. 

Edited by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 

FIGHTEENTH CENTURY LETTERS. With Intro- 
ductions by Eminent Scholars, and Photogravure Portraits of the Writers. 
Crown 8vo, half-parchment, gilt top, 6s. each volume. 

swift, Addison, Steele. With an Introduction by Stantey Lang-Poo.r. 

[Ready, 

Johnson and Chesterfield. With an Introduction by Dr. Brrxpeck HILL, 

(Immediately. 


Pro- 


Other Volumes are in preparation, 
By COSMO MONKHOUSE, 
INTHE NATIONAL GALLERY. The Italian Schools 


from the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Century. Illustrated with numerous 
Examples epecially prepared for this work, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 


sion By A. J. BUTLER. 

DANTE: his Times and his Work. A Popular Treatise deal- 
ing with the Great Poet. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net, 

By G. BOISSIER (de l’Académie Fran¢aise). 

CICERO AND HIS FRIENDS. Translated by A. D. 
Joss, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

By Dr. WILHELM RUSCH, Professor at the University of Freiburg, in Baden. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. Vol. I., Henry 
VII. (1485-1509), Translated from the German by Mi-s ALice M. Topp and 
the Rev. A. H. JOHNSON, sometime Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
under the supervision of, and with an Introduction by, Mr. Jamas 
Gargpyek, Editor of the “‘ Paston Letters.” Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, net. 


London: A. D. INNES and COMPANY, Limited, 
31 and 32 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW and ENLARGED — in anne 8vo, tastefully printed and 
un 








, 78. 6d. 
With a beantiful Frontispiece of Studies of Clouds at various altitudes. 


WEATHER LORE, A Garner of Knowledge, Tradition, 


Proverbs, Folk-say nes, Wise Saws, Rhymes, &c., Concerning the Weather. 
By RicHakD INWARDS, 

“ Possesses something more than aliterary and antiq uarian interest.” 

— Spectator. 

“An excellent collection of the proverbial sayings, rhymed or unrhymed, 
which have been passed on from generation to generation.”—Athenzum. 

“We believe this is the largest collection ever brought together...... Theauthor 
has ransacked all sorts of ancient and modern publications in search of treasure, 
and the result cannot fail to be instructive and entertaining to a large circle of 
readers,”’—Morning Post, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


THE GROWTH AND INFLUENCE OF MUSIC IN 


RELATION TO CIVILISATION. By Henry TipPer. 
In crown Svo, cloth, Illustrated, 6s, 


DANTE AT RAVENNA: a Study. By Caruerrne 
Mary Puiniimore, Author of “Studies in Italian Literature,” ‘The 
Warrior Medici,” “Fra Angelico,” “Selections from the Sermons of Padre 

” Agostina Da Montefeltro,” &c. 

: The outcome of enthusiasm and scholarship......will be heartily welcomed by 

the lovers of Dante.”—Globe. 


NEW NOVELS. 
In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 63. 
JOHN MAVERELL: a Tale of the Riviera. By J. 
Duncan Craia, D.D., Author of ‘* Real Pictures of Clerical Life in Ireland,” 
La Debanado ; or, Scenes during the Franco-German War.” 
An interesting and cleverly-planned story.’’—Bookseliers’ Review, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


LUTES AND RIFTS. By Louisa 


“The author writes with pl t viv 





SaHN. 
= Sheffield Independent. 








In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 4s. 6d. 


THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF THE TALMUD. With a 
Gar’ the Talmudical Treatise ‘“‘ Baba Kama,” By the Rev. B, SPizRs 
In crown 8vo, parchment, 1s, 6d. net ; large-paper copies, 7s. 6d. net. 


BRENTFORD : Literary and Historical Sketches. By 
a Frep. TURNER (Librarian, Brentford Public Library). 
task - Turner deserves credit for the manner in which he has carried out his 
Westminster Gazette, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
In feap. Svo, paper cover, 3d, 


FAMOUS OLD MSS. AND BOOKS. 


No. 2, Caedmon’s “ Parapkrase of Holy Scripture.” 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED.—ONE SHILLING. 
Nearly 200 Pages, Superbly Illustrated. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES. 
JUNE NUMBER. 
THE CZAR’S PEOPLE. 


JULIAN RALPH. 
Twenty-six Illustrations (including Frontispiece) from Drawings by T.de | 
Thulstrup, W. A. Rogers, W. Louis Sonntag, jr., G. W. Peters, and Harry Fente. 


OLD CHESTER TALES.—III. MISS MARIA. 
MAKGARET DELAND. 
Two Illustrations by Howard Pyle. 


CURRENT FALLACIES UPON NAVAL SUBJECTS. 
Captain A, T. MAHAN, U.S.N. 


THE SPIRIT OF MAHONGOUTI: A STORY.........ssecceeeeeee BEDERIC REMINGTON. 
Three Illustrations by Frederic Remington, 
RODEN’S CORNER: a Novel. Part VI. 
Four Itustrations by T. de Thulstrup. 


HENRY SETON MERKRIMAN. 


WILLIAM’S MOOSE.......... aa densdudadatccdcuaaduvdeleaeuonsqacecseiasahiced HamMBLen Sears 
Heading by E. B, Edwards, and Four Illustrations by A. B. Frost. 
MRS. PETTINGREW’S QUESTION: a Srorr......... Exiiten DovuGias DELAND, 


Three Illustrations by W. T. Smedley. 
A REBEL CIPHER DESPATCH. 
DAVID HOMER BATES, 


A WOMAN WHO LOST HER PRINOIPLES: a Sroryr. 
Two Illustrations by E. L. Blumenschein. Louise Betrs Epwarps.. 


Be SECS ORB CE anc iincccsceseiseccnscccesesusicicecssee geneasenas Louise EB. Hogan. 
Forty Illustrations from Drawings made by the Child before his Seventh 
Year, 


\ CENTURY OF CUBAN DIPLOMACY—1795 to 1895. 


Professor ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, 


WITH MUSIC AND WGHITE LIGHT: a Srorv......... Assy Swain MEGUIRE.. 
THE SITUATION IN CHINA. 
CATHAY. 


Annual Subscription, including postage, 15s, 


London: HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, W. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


A MINGLED YARN. 


The Autobiography of Edward Spencer Mott (Nathaniel Gubbins), 
formerly Lieutenant in the 19th Regt., and sometime Actor, 
Sportsman, and Journalist. 
Large crown 8vo, 12s, td, 
Referee.—‘ Lively anecdotes crop up, like poppies in the corn, wherever one 
louks into this most entertaining book.”’ 
Literary World.—“ A very readable autobiography.” 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


THE MERMAID OF INISH-UIG. 
By R. W. K. EDWARDS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Literature.—“' * The Mermaid of Inish-Uig’ has been written with a very rare 

and curious art. From first to last it is clear that Mr. Edwards’s aim has b-en 

to suggest the wonderful, the incredible, and he has been completely successful. 

The idea is excellent; still more excelient is the way in which it has b en 

carried out.’ 


A REPUTATION FOR A SONG. 


By MAUD OXENDEN, Author of “Interludes.” Cloth, 6s. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—‘* The cleverness of the story, the neatness of the style, 
and the liveliness of the dialogue show that the author is one to be watched.” 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY.” 


THE CHASE, THE TURF, AND 


THE ROAD. By Nimrov. Edited by the Right Hon. Sir Hersert Max- 
WELL, Bart. M.P. With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author by D. 
Maclise, R.I., and with Coloured, Photogravure, and other Plates from the 
Original lllustrations by Alken, Large 8vo, handsomely bound, 15s. Also a 
Large-Paper Edition, limited to 200 copies, £2 2s, net. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


MANY MEMORIES OF MANY 


PEOPLE. By Mrs. M. O. Simpson (née Nassau-Senior). 1 vol. demy 
8vo, 16s. 
Truth.—"A perfectly delightful book of gossip about men and women of his- 
torical importance.” 


LETTERS OF MARY SIBYLLA 


HOLLAND. Selected and Edited by her Son, Bernarp HoLtanp. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


TWO BOOKS OF TALES FROM WAGNER. 





WAGNER’S HEROES. Parsifal—Tann- 


hauser—Lohengrin—Hans Sachs. By Constance Maoup, 
G. Fell, Third Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


Illustrated by H. 


WAGNER’S HEROINES. Brunhilda~— 


Senta—Isolda, By Constance Maun, 


8vo, 5s. 


lilustrated by T. W. Maud, Crown 








ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
NEW WORKS. 


ESSAYS ON CHURCH 
REFORM. 


Edited by the Rev. CHARLES GORE, 
M.A., D.D, (Edin.), Canon of Westminster. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


OonTENTS :—1. General Lines of Church Reform.— 
2. The Origixal Position of the Laity in the Christian 
Church.—3. The Actual Methods of Self-Government 
in the Established Church of Scotland.—4, An Ideal 
of Church and State.—5. A Practicable Ideal of Self- 
Government.—6. Legal and Parliamentary Possibili- 
ties.—7. Parish Councila.—8. Patronage.—9. Pensions 
for the Clergy. — 10. Increase of the Episcopate.— 
11. Church Reform and Social Problems. 


Bisnop Hatt, of Vermont, U.S.A., the Rev. J. 
Wartrrn Wiiiiams, of Cape Town, the Rev, Canon 
Travers Smit, of Dublin, and Mr. R. T. N. Sper, 
of Muthill, Perthshire, will give accounts of the 
methods of Self-Government in their respective Non- 
established Churches, with special reference to the 
position of the Laity. 


[Now ready. 





With Illustrations, cr. 8vo, 12 vols., 6s. each. 
THE NEW EDITION 
OF LORD BYRON, 


FIRST VOLUME OF PROSE 
AND FIRST VOLUME OF POETRY 
NOW READY. 

A New Text, with many hitherto Unpub- 
lished Additions. 

Tne POETRY Edited by E. H. COLERIDGE. 
The LETTERS Edited by R. E, PROTHERO. 


‘If the succeeding volumes gre as careful and as 
thorough as the first, no other edition is hkely to be 
desired for many years to come, The work promises 
to be in all respects a complete success.” —Times, 

“Mr. Coleridge has performed a very difficult task 
with both knowledge and judgment,’’—Literature, 


FIVE YEARS IN 
SIAM : 


A Record of Journeys Up and Down the 
Country, and of Life among the 
People from 1891 to 1896. 


By H. WARINGTON SMYTH, 
M.A., LL.B., 
formerly Director of the Department of Mines in Siam. 





2 vols. crown 8vo, with numerous I!ustrations 
from the Author’s Drawings and Mapas, 24s. 

[Now ready. 
“Here at last is the kind of book for which all 
English readers interested in Siam have been waiting, 
It gives an impartial and sympathetic estimate of 
the Siamese character, an account of the reformed 
administration, a summary of the international 
position in Siam, and a description of the natural 
resources, of sea, river, and land scenery, and a hun- 
dred other subjects. It is the work of a writer whose 
conclusions are the result of personal observation,” 

—Daily News. 


HYDROGRAPHICAL 
SURVEYING. 


A Description of the Means and Methods em- 
ployed in Constructing Marine Charts. 
By Rear-Admiral Sir WILLIAM J. L. 


WHARTON, K.C.B., 
Hydrographer to the Admiralty, 





A New Evpition, Revisep THrovucsovt. 
With Diagrams and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 18s. 
(Nearly ready. 


WHAT IS GOOD 
MUSIC P 


Suggestions to Persons desiring to Cultivate 
a Taste in Musical Art, 


By W. J. HENDERSON, 


Author of “The Story of Music,” ‘ Prelades and 
Stadies,” &. 


Crown 8vo, 63 





[Now ready. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THE JUNE NUMBER 


OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


EDITED BY 
LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, 


IS NOW READY. 





Finely Illustrated. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 





ConTENTS. 


Canaletto, San Trevaso. FRONTISPIECE. 
Original Etching by Fred V. Burridge. 

The Death of Childhood. Epirx Rorrer. 
Iliustrated by Abbey Altson. 


She Danced Before Him. 
MIMOLI C. FRASER. 
With Illustrations by Frank Oraig. 


The Evolution of Comfort in Railway 
Travelling.—II. In America. Part I. 
ANGUS SINCLAIR, 
Illustrated from Photographs, 


Noel’s Princess. E. Nessir 
With Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 


Capitals of Greater Britain: Ottawa. 
McLEUD SLEWART. 
Illustrated from Photographs. 


The Summer Breeze. 
Illustrated by J. Wiliiamson. 


British Army Types: XIII. A Captain 
East Sussex Regiment. 
Drawn from Life by Arthur Jule Goodman. 


Old Memories: Afghanistan.—II, 
General Sir HUGH GOUGH, G.C.B,, V.C. 
With Portra?t and Iliustrative Sketches. 


Prince Rupert the Buccaneer. Part III. 
Cc. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 
With Illustrations by G. Grenville Manton. 
South London. Part V. A Forgotten 
Worthy. Sir WALTEK BESANT, 
With Illustrative Sketches by Percy Wadham. 
Crime. Part I. J. Hotr ScHoo.rna. 
With Diagrams and Facsimiles, 


Rupert of Hentzau. Chaps. 16-18. 
ANTHONY HOPE. 
With Illustrations by Sydney Cowell, 
A Province in Pawn. 
Hon. T. W. LEGH, M.P. 
Illustrated by Photographs. 
From a Cornish Window. 
A. T. QUILLER COUCH. 
With Thumbnail Sketches by Mark Zangwill. 


The Humours of the Month. 


M. M. J. 





OFFICES: 
Lonpon: 18 CHARING CROSS RD., W.C. 
New York: ASTOR-COURY BUILDING. 





WORKS BY ROBERT BIRD. 


JESUS, THE CARPENTER 
OF NAZARETH. 
Crown 8vo, 53.; or in Two Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 
A CHILD’S RELIGION. 2s. 
JOSEPH THE DREAMER. 5s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





HE UNION BANK  0of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital 
ee re . 50, 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





tetceeseeeee £1,500,000 
750,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made tothe 
Colonies, 


BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
17 Oornhill, London, E.0 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 














GOLD MEDAN, PARIS, 1878, 





[May 21, 189g, 
ae 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 2 Ym 
8, 3. tg 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excell 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14s, 
wine usually sold at much higher & 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
ttle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices. The apprecia. 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 174 9s, 
customers it procures us in London 84, 
and the Provinces, gives us ad. 
ditional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine, 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Deliver : 
Paid to any Railway Station, ‘neluding oor 
and Bottles, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in =" 
General Price List Free by Post, x 


JAMES SMITH AND (0, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street, 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION Act. 


Liability under this Act is underwritten by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE (0, 


Established 1849. Capital, £1,000,000, 
Accident Assurance. Fidelity Guarantee, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 





IRK BECK BANK; 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 

SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly baiances, when not draw 
below £100. 2 

STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full partion 
lars, post-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowsst Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B,. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPSs’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 











SECOND EDITION, with 


Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR.” 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, 
Reasoning Power, Affection, and Sym- 
pathy of Dogs, selected from the 
Correspondence columns of the 
Spectator. With an Introduction by 
J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“An amusing book, which is certain to find * 
welcome.’’—Standard, 
“© A very interesting serics.”—Times. 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.” 
—Speaker 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.O. 
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mESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


4 HISTORY OF THE ART OF WAR. The Middle 


from the Fourth to the Fourteenth Century. By C. W. Oman, M.A., 





siicw of All Souls’, Oxford. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 21s, 


is engaged on a History of the Art of War, of which the above, 


Mr. oem oe the middle period from the fall of the Roman Empire to the 


thous on” gunpowder in Western Europe, is the first instalment. The first 
pen dealt with will be Adrianople (378) and the last Navarette (1367). 

<—~ book dea! 
pat eubsidiary ¢ 
grmour, and of 


Ages 


hapters will give some account of the development of arms and 


THE EARLY PUBLIC LIFE OF WILLIAM EWART 


GLADSTONE. By A. F. Rozsins. With Portraits, crown 070, 6s. 
“fhe earlier years of Mr. Gladstone's political life stand out all the more 
Jy, aud leave @ more enduring impression because of the ab-olute truthfnluess 
je ¥, nacientiousness with which the record has been penned.’’—Giasgow Herald, 


THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited, 


with av Introducticn and Notes, by GrorGk WynbDHaAM, M.P. Demy 8vo, 
packram, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 
This Edition contains the ‘‘ Venus,” ‘* Lucrece,” and Sonnets, and is prefaced 
with an elaborate Introduction of over 140 pp. 
“Qne of the most serious contributions to Shakespearian criticism that has 
been pablished for some time. Its publication assures Mr. Wyndham an honour- 
sble place among men of letters.” —Times. 
“Roaders owe him a large debt of gratitude for showing them how Shake- 
speare’s poems should be approached and studied, and for teaching them how 
jooks about him should be written.”"—Athenzum. 
“Mr, Wyndham’s notes are admirable, even indispensable.” _ 
— Westminster Gazette, 
“The standard edition of Shakespeare’s poems.”’— World. 
“There is not a page that is not interesting, stimulating, the fruit of original 
thought and honest work.” —Outlook, 


THREE YEARS IN SAVAGE AFRICA. By Lionen 
Decte. With an Introduction by H. M. Stanrey, M.P. With 100 Llustra- 
tions and 5 Maps, demy Svo, 21s, 

“Jt will take a permanent place among the very best books of travel. It 
combines solidity and liveliness, aud carrics the reader gaily through. A fine full 
book.”"—Pall Mail Gazette. 

“ abounding in thrilling adventures and hairbreadth escapes.”—Daily Telegraph, 


WITH THE MOUNTED INFANTRY AND MASHONA- 
LAND FIKLD FOROCK, 1896. By Lieut.-Colonel ALDExSOoN. With 
numerous Illustrations and Plans, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“A clear, vigorous, and soldier-like narrative.” —Seoteman, 

“ A very useful addition to the library of South African warfare.” 
—Morning Post, 

“One of the most readable bits of military chronicling.’’— Globe. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


By Epwarp Gipson. A New Edition, Edited, with Notes, Appendices, and 
Maps, by J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. In 7 vols. 
demy 8vo, gilt top, 8s. 6d. each ; crown 8vo, 63. each. Vol. V. 


THE GOLFING PILGRIM. By Horace G. Hurcurnson. 
Crown $vo, 6s, 

“Very pleasant reading. It will charm all golfers.”’—Times. 

“Tt is scarcely too much praise to say that Mr. Hutchinson is as pleasing as 
an author as he is brilliant as a player.’’— Westminster Gazette. 

“An entertaining volume.’’—Daily News, 

“Pall of useful information with p!enty of good stories.”—Truth. 

“Without ‘ The Golfing Pilgrim’ the golfer’s library will be incomplete.” 

—Pall Mall Gazet'e. 
“We can recommend few books as better company.”—St. James's Gazette, 


THE MINISTRY OF DEACONESSES. By Deaconess 


Cxcitia ROBINSON. With an Instroiuction by the Lorp BisHor or 
WINCHESTER, and an Appendix by Professor ARMITAGE RoBINSON. Crown 
Svo, 38, 6d. 


THE LIBRARY OF DEVOTION.—Pott 8vo, 23.; leather, 3s, 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By Joun Kesiz. With 


Introduction and Notes by WaLTeR Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 
Ireland, Professor at Oxford. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Newly 


Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by C. Bice, D.D., late Student 
of Christ Church, 


TEN POPULAR NOVELS. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH, 


THE STANDARD BEARER .............++5 .S. RB. Crockett. 
THE CROOK OF THE BOUGH...... Ménre Moriet Dowie. 
SONS OF ADVERSITY .............000000 L. Corpz CornForp. 
MISS ERIN ..........00000 Bettihedackiat’ eesedenese M. E. Francis. 
CROSS TRAILS ............00....0000 Seaveacetnaaess Victor WalITs. 
BIJLI THE DANCER............. weoese JAMES BLYTHE PATTON. 
ACROSS THE SALT SEAG.......... J. BLouNDELLE-BurTON. 
neta weeeERANCIS BRUNE. 
BETWEEN SUN AND SAND..... ie aancasanseaee W. C. Scuuty. 


THE PHILANTHROPIST 


densedndessesdéawedewers Lucy Maynarp. 





Messrs, METHUEN’S CATALOGUE and BOOK GAZETTE sent 
to any address. 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Js mainly with tactics and strategy, fortifications, and siegecraft, 


the various forms of military organisation known to the Middle 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST. 


Sir Herbert Maxwell’s New Work. 
THE HONOURABLE 


SIR CHARLES MURRAY, K.C.B. 


A MEMOIR. 
With Five Portraits, demy 8vo, 18s. 

“One of the most charming biographies conceivable.”—Pal? 
Mali Gazette. 

“A worthy record of a remarkable career.”—Lilerature. 

“Ts a model of its kind. It contains an abundance of good 
anecdote.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“A vivid portraiture.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“ An attractive picture of an interesting personality.”—Satur- 
day Review. 

“As a repertory of good stories we have not seen the book’s 
equal for many a day.’’—Outlook. 
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Crown 8vo, 6s. 





COLONEL CONDER’S NEW WORK. 


THE HITTITES AND THEIR LANGUAGE. 
By Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conver, R.E., LL.D., D.C.L., M.R.A.S., 
Author of “Tent-Work in Palestine,” “The Bible and the 
East,” &c. With Illustrations and Map, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





MR. AFLALO’S NEW WORK. 


(VERTEBRATES) OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. With 
a Bibliography of over 200 Words relating to the British 
Fauna, and a List of Field Clubs and Natural History 
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tions by G. E. Lodge and C. K. Bennett. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
**We do not know any volume covering the same ground in so useful a form 
and with the same merits,”""—Saturday Review, 
“ As a gift to friends, whether young or old, interested in the natural history 
of our own islands—whkich is the proper commencement of zoological studies— 
no volume could be more appropriate.”—Nature, 
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Prince RANJITsINHJI. With 107 Illustrations, SIXTH EDI- 
TION, large crown 8vo, 6s. 
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on Art Paper, 25s. net. 

EDITION DE LUXE, crown 4to, with 22 Photo- 
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BY PROFESSOR CAMPBELL FRASER. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM. Being the 
Edinburgh Gifford Lectures for 1894-96. First and Second 
Series. By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL Fraser, D.C.L., Oxford; 
Emeritus Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. 2 vols. post vo, 7s. 6d. net each. 

**These Lectures unquestionably form one of the finest product of the Gifford 

Trust. Nearly all the lectures hitherto delivered under that Trust have been pub- 

lished. They are of very unequal value, None of them treats their great subject ina 

broader, deeper, or more instructive spirit than those which Dr. Fraser in the 
evening of a life devoted to philosophy has given to the world.”—Athenzum. 

“A work which must take a high place in the apologetic literature of this 

century. No more impressive apologia for religion has appeared in our time— 

none which indicates with surer hand the true strength of the theistic 
argument,’’—Guardian, 
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A PRIMER OF LATIN GRAMMAR 


By WILLIAM MODLEN, M.A,, Classical Master in Chatham House School, Ramsgate 
With Preface by F. B. JEVONS, M.A, Litt.D., Principal of Bishop Hatfield's Hall, Durham 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. Or separately, ACCIDENCE, l1s., and SYNTAX, ls. 6d. 


[Just publisheg 


PREFACE. 


Those who are engaged in the practical teaching of Latin have long felt the 
need of a Primer of Latin Grammar corresponding to the Primer of Greek 
Grammar of Messrs. Abbott and Mansfield. Mr. Modlen’s book is intended, and 
ds, I think, likeiy, to meet that need. 

It will be found to be complete, withoat being over-voluminous. It is weil 
arranged; principles are stated with great clearness; and the examples are 
ad mipable. 

The relegation of irregularities of declension to an Appendix, and thearrange- 
ment and quantity given of the Irregular Verbs, will commend themselves as 
simplifying the work both of beginvers and of more advanced learners, 

The Syntax is both simple and ample. On the one hand it contains, [ venture 
to say, everything that is likely to be required for the intelligent comprehension 

OPIN 





“It is a sensible and practical book. The arrangement is very clear, and the | 


printing—a great point—admirable. Accidence, Syntax, Appendices, and 
Indices give within manageable compass all that a boy requires until he reaches 
@ Sixth form.” F. E. Thompson, Marlborough, 


** The printing and arrangement of the Acvidence, the all-important points in 
‘an Elementary Grammar, seem to me to leave nothing to be desired. Teachers 





of the authors usually read in schools; on the other, 
such as are constantly exemplified in those authors, 

Asarule, Mr. Modlen has preferred to stand on the old ways; bat in one or 
two insiances, where the practical advantages of the change are great, he hus 
preferred the new. Thus the division of Latin subst, es_into thres 
declensions parallel to the three declensions of Greek substantives, will bar 
ample fruit in the increased ease and certainty with which the learner wil] 
grasp the dec!ensions in both languages, 

The same mutual support between the two languages is obtained in the 
Syntax, by arranging it on the same lines as those adopted by Mossrs, Abbott 
and Mansfield; and Mr. Modlen has further introduced several juicing; 
references to parallel principles in Euglish grammar. F. B. JEVOys, 

IONS. 
will be grateful to Mr. Modlen for the fall and well arranged list of Irrez ilar 
Verbs and their compounds, and for his adoption of the system of Three 
Declensions. 


the rules it contains are 











“The book appears to have been written with great care and accuracy, and 
fur teaching purposes I prefer it to any Grammar that I have seen,” 


E. D. Mansfield, Lambrook, Bracknell, 





THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS 


By the Rev. A. H. SAYCE, 


Professor of Assyriology at Oxford; Author of 


“The Egypt of the Hebrews and Herodotos.” 


Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
Contents.—The Hebrew Patriarchs—The Composition of the Pentateuch—The Exodus out of Egypt—The Conquest of Canaan 
—The Age of the Judges—The Establishment of the Monarchy —Index. 


** Professor Sayce has in this book gone over the extraneous evidence on Bible | 


‘history from the age of Abraham to that of Solomon. In many points the fresh 
lights on the familiar history are very interesting. They are explanatory and 
constructive, rather than destructive, and lead us rather to understand than to 
doubt the records of the Pentateuch.”—Church Review. 


“The book, it may be said in one word, is brimful of happy exegetical sugges 
tions, is charged with mental stimulus on every page.”—Expository Times. 


“‘We would express our cordial hope that the book will be widely — 
—Record. 





THE 


EGYPT OF THE HEBREWS AND HERODOTOS 


By the Rev. Professor A. H. SAYCE 


Second Edition, 


crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


ContTENTs.—The Patriarchal Age—The Age of Moses—The Exodus—The Hebrew Settlement in Canaan—The Age of the Israelitish 
Monarchies—The Age of the Ptolemies—Herodotos in Egypt—In the Steps of Herodotos—Memphis & the Fayyiam—A ppendices—Index. 


“* Professor Sayce has written a charming work, which every lover of Egypt will 
fly to. He makes the old Egypt live again with all the vitality of accurate re- 
search and of sympathetic explanation; he has produced one of the most read- 
able, useful, and instructive books we have ever read.”—Church Bells. 


“Professor Sayce has a story of singular fascination to tell. Every p-rson 
interested intelligently in Holy Scripture should make it a matter of duty to 
read this book.”—Yorkshire Post. 





THE EMPIRE AND THE PAPACY, 


A.D. 918-1273. By T. F. TOUT, M.A., Professor of History at the 
Owens College, Victoria University, Manchester. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Forming Volume II, of ** Periods of European History.” [Just published, 
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= ony BERS OF THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 
Jrown §vo, 6s. 


GOLD AND SILVER: 
. 
an Elementary Treatise on Bimetallism. 
By JAMES HENRY HALLARD, M.A. Oxon., sometime Lecturer for the 
Bimetallic League in Liverpool. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
Contents :—Introduction—What is Bimetallism—The Story of the Standards 
—The Great Fall of Prices—Eastern Competition—Misconceptions and Misre- 
presentations—Conclusion. 


OLD TOURAINE: the Life and 


History of the Famous Chateaux of France. {Coll., Oxford. 
By THKODORE ANDREA COOK, B.A., sometime Scholar of Wadham 


Third Edition, Revised, in 2 vols., with numerous I]lustrations, crown 8vo, 163. 


VENICE: AN HISTORICAL 
SKETCH OF THE REPUBLIC. 
By HORATIO F. BROWN, Anthor of “ Life on the Lagoons,” 
Second Edition, demy 8vo, with Maps, 16s. 


LIFE ON THE LAGOONS. 


By HORATIO F. BROWN, Author of “ Venice: an Historical Sketch.” 
Second Edition, Revised, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 68. 


THE POWER OF AN ENDLESS 


LIFE, AND OTHER SERMONS, 

By DAVID WRIGHT, M.A, late Vicar of Stoke Bishop, Bristol, Author of 
“ Waiting for the Light,” and “Thoughts on Some Words of Christ.” 

With a Preface by the Rev. Canon AINGER, M.A., LL.D., Master of the 


THE CHRISTIAN’S MANUAL 


Containing the Chief Things which a Christian Ought to 
Know, Believe, and Do to his Soul’s Health. 
By the Rev. W. H. H. JERVOIS, M.A., Vicar of St. Marv Magdalene’s, 
Munster Square. With a Preface by the Right Rev. 0. 0. GRAFTON, 
D.D., Bishop of Fond-du-Lac. 16mo, 23. [Just published, 
ContEnts.—Daily Prayers—Acts of Faith, Hope, &c.—Bible Reading—Public 
Wo:ship—The Oreeds—Almsgiving—Fasting—Grace—Faith—Sin—Forziveness 
of Sin—Repentance—Communion—The Sacraments—Baptism—The Catechism 
—Confirmation—Matrimony—Visitation of the Sick—Communion of the Sick= 
Spiritual Communion—Commeniation of a Departing Soul—Barial of the Dead 
—Churching of Women—Commination Service—Ordination Services—Feasts and 
Fasts of the Church—Rules to Keep—The Psalter. z 
This book is intended to be a Complete Manual of private and public devotion, 
following, in the public services, the order of ‘Tue Book of Common Prayer,” 
so that a lay Churchman will have here, in small compass, all he needs both for 
his private and public approaches to God. Each section is begua by a short, 
plain instruction, in order to make devotion as intelligent as possible. 
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SIAN CHURCG, particularly on those Questions in which 
its Teaching differs from that of the Western Church, and 
on which controversy and discussion have been raised. 
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